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“Lilies of Easter” 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of 


Pears’ Soap. 


It is recommended by the best authorities on account of its 


emollient, non-irritant character. By its constant use at the 
toilet, redness and roughness are prevented and a good, healthy 
and attractive complexion is ensured. 


“I know the luxury of using Pears’ Soap—it is as the lilies of 
Easter.” —DoroTHY SuEnnop. ~ ania h. sie ; 


Established over 100 years, 20 International Awards. Be sure 
you get the genuine, 
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In appearance a jewel may 
be perfect—in reality, imper- 
fect. It is so with a bicycle. 
Paint covers a multitude of sins, 
but will not insure safety against 
flaws or imperfections. 


plate on a Howard Cycle is a guar- 
antee of Howard perfection, backed 
by an old and honorable firm. 
THE HOWARD CYCLE, $100. 
Men’s and Women’s Models. 
<& THE HOWARD TANDEM,$150. £9 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & 
& CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington Street, 
ton. 


41 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


“No Sportsman can do without i.” 


That’s what letters received from men, who have 
hunted, fished, and camped from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, say about the 


KENWOOD CAMPING BAG. 


N) 


The Kenwood Camping Bag in Use. 

It’s a comfort—a luxury—a necessity. Easily 
adjusted and a perfect oe from cold, snow, 
rain, ordew. Adapted to every condition of cli- 
mate and weather. Kicking or turning will not 
uncover you. ee of tired muscles never 
happens. A complete shelter in itself. Handy as 
a hold-all. Lighter than a square blanket, itadds 
less weight to the pack on acarry. Made tostand 
the very hardest use. Many improvements. Com- 
mon-sense price. Write to the editor of this paper, 
orsend for F REE samples of materials, and illus- 
trated pamphlet of our new Steamer Rugs, 
Baby Bags, and Golf, Travelling, and 
Steamer Capes to 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court. 


Dictionary 





IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


rpose of which has been not display nor the provision of materia] for boastful 
bs Oy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a 


work which in all the stages of its 


owth has obtained in an equal degree the favor 


and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 
IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * ** Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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A ROMANCE OF VALLEY FORGE AND THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN, OF J. 


Being in particular an Account of his Remarkable Entanglement with the 
King’s Intrigues against General Washington. 


By GEORGE MORGAN. 
12mo. Cloth extru, d-ckle edges, $1.25. 














“‘George Morgan’s style is strong and free, intensely literal and vividly poetic by 
turns, and he has prepared himself thoroughly by knowing the scenes and studying the 
historic incidents with the pains necessary for a good historic novel. ‘ John Littlejohn, . 
of J.,’ is a tale of Revolutionary times. It opens at Valley Forge, introducing amid 
lesser-known officers, American and their French and German allies, Washington, of 
course, and Hamilton and Conway, the cabalist, the noble young Lafayette, Baron 
Steuben, and others of distinction. Out-and-out adventure, intrigues, with their plot 
and counterplot, the romance of maiden’s love, smoothing the horrors and compensating 
for the dangers and discomforts of grim war, are here weil mingled. The story ends at 
the battle of Monmouth, in which the treachery of Lee, and Washington’s one recorded 
oath when he denounced and insulted Lee by the word and sign ‘ Poltroon,’ as under- 
stood between soldier and soldier, and by his superb presence turned defeat into victory, 
are told with spirit.’— Boston Evening Transcript. 














For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt of price by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BOVININE 


is a concentrated food, which does not tax 
the digestive powers, and which speedily 
makes tissue and imparts strength. Its 
action is not that of a temporary tonic, 
but that of a rational, legitimate nutrient, 
strengthening the entire system, and doing 
away with much of the drugging and dos- 
ing so ineffective and often so injurious. 
Upon the condition of the blood 
depends the proper performance of the 
various functions of the body. As truly 
as the different organs are maintained 
and nourished by the blood, so truly is it 
inevitable that, if the blood be poor, and 
{7 acking in the nutrient properties re- 
quired, those organs are rendered incom- 

tent to perform their tasks. The result 
is sickness and disease. ‘ 


Nervous Prostration and Malarial Weakness——=” 


are fearfully prevalent to-day. This statement is proven by the flood of nostrums launched on the 
market for their cure, and which in most cases only aggravate the trouble and leave the patient in 
worse condition. 

Bovinine is the Rational and Radical Cure, because, discarding the false, stimulating effects of 
alcoholic tonics, it addresses its action to the direct and positive revitalizing of the blood, and this once 


attained, perfect and abounding health is sure. 
Persons suffering from mental over-exertion, convalescents, and all whose constitutions need up-building 


a USED AND ENDORSED BY LEADING 
BOVININE. SeYOREAR. 


We shall be glad to send to any who may desire it our little booklet, “A Practical Treatise on How to 
Preserve Perfect Nutrition in Health and Disease by Natural Means.” It contains matter of interest in general, 


and accounts of some extraordinary cases treated. 


THE BOVININE COMPANY, 495 West Broadway, New ae 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with 
it. Is Nora VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 
.,rhe standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N.Y. : 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 


Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the secular and religious press. 260 ages. 
x ey called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
the horse.” Mailed upon application. 


FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
” 
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should prove to you that Bronchitis or Colds cannot 
On E Drop of ~ be cured with liquids, and that vapors, sprays, douches, 
Water in your ~ and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Booth’s “Flyomei” 


Colds, and similar diseases. ** CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Office of the Superintendent, 
Cc. D. Law, Supt. Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 3, 1896, 


Dear Sir: In March last I was suffering from a severe catarrhal cold. My right 
ear was almost totally deaf, and the ringing in it was exceedingly ae I purchased 
an outfit and commenced its use, continuing through the day as I would have opportunity, 
About 5 p. m. the congestion in the eustachian tube disappeared, my hearing was fully 
restored and I have since had no recurrence. Since then I have, on several occasions, 
checked and cured bronchial colds, and I have no hesitancy in recommending it. 


Very truly yours, Cc. D. Law. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 

Gu ara ntee I will refund the money destroys the germs which cause disease in the re- 

————_—— to all persons purchasing spiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, 

Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit anywhere in the is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating 

United States, during 1897, who will say that { the minutest air-cells, is exhaled slowly through 

HYOMET has done them no good, on condi- the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
tion that they apply direct to the head office, 23 § gives immediate relief. 

East 20th St., New York Pocket Inhaler Outfit Complete by Mail, $1.00, to 

° ve tates ; r forei cou , add 

City. (Signed) RSI Marthe | Sees eee 

odorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 

gE E ERE jsusaecesese* full directions for using. If zon are still skeptical, send 

your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or 


at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you 
insist. Don't accept a substitute. 


London Office: R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 
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For Delicate Cookery 


Licig COMPANYS Extract of Bel 


For Delicious Beef Tea 
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MILWAUKEE rR MN FAMOUS PABST ye ya 1S! 


SPRING ILLS, 


Enervation, 
Fatigue, 
Thin Blood, 
Anaemia, 


Exhaustion, 

Lack of Vitality, 

Weakness, 

Nervousness, 

Sleeplessness and 

Slow Recovery from a 

Winter’s Sickness 

make people oe as is aptly said, 
“under the weather.” 


Pabst Malt Extract, 


Lee Len The “Best” Tonic, 
TmeeANeaR ae 8 is a powerful vitalizing builder, 
strengthener and sleep restorer. 
It adds energy to the heart and 
S  sblood, fills one with life and 
brings back the fugitive health. 
It is indeed the best tonic for 
spring ills, 
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TE CORNER STONE 


of every library, 
little or great, 
should be a 
History of the 
World which 
is comprehen- 
sive, authentic, 
ably written, 
fully illus- 
trated, and, 
above all, 
down-to- date. 


The one single work which at last completely fills all these requirements 
is that incomparable record of human development and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
8 Splendid Volumes ; Nearly 4000 pages; Over 600 Illustrations ; Nearly 100 Colored Maps 


aplanjaniany 


Seven of the volumes are 
on the press and the 
eighth and last will be 
ready Aprill. By special 
arrangement with the 
publishers, a limited 
number of sets will be 
distributed through The 
New York Newspaper Syn- 
dicate to introduce and 
advertise the work. Those 
ordering now will secure 
= the Library at about one 
t half the regular subscrip- 
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$36 to 848 a set, according 
to binding. On receipt of 
only One Dollar the first 
seven volumes will be de- 
livered at once, and the 
eighth immediately after 
April lst. The balance is 
payable at the vate of 
ONLY 10 CENTS a day. 
The Syndicate allows a 
whole week in which tu 
examine the work, when 
it may be returned if not 
entirely satisfactory and 
money will be promptly 
refunded. 
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The old dry style of simply detailing events in 
STYLE chronological abder has been discarded. Facts 
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FOUNDATION The material for the Library has 
TES NL TTT 


been laboriously secured from the 
most trustworthy and latest sources of historical information, 
such as the Great Libraries and Museums of the world, and 
Government Archives. The data thus collected has been ar- 
ranged and carefully written, under special commission, by 
Isaac SmitH CLarg, the well-known historian, and has been 
reviewed and verified by the Professors of History in four lead- 
ing American Universities. The text is preceded by anelaborate 
Essay on the importance of the Study of History by Moses Coit 
Tyler, Professor of American History in Cornell University. 
The Library contains over 
ILLUSTRATIONS 600 Sasweutons from the 
foremost artists of Europe and America, embracing facsimiles 
of carved inscriptions recently discovered, battle scenes from 
famous paintings, interesting scenic representations, and au- 
thentic portraits and busts of ancient and modern celebrities 
from Herodotus the father of History to William McKinley 
and his Cabinet. 

The geographical and physical features of the 
MAPS Library ays Pres jute d and illustrated by 
a large number of new single and double-page colored maps, 
besides numerous charts and diagrams. Among the former 
are eleven separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting the politi- 
cal and geographical changes from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present day. The maps cover a wide range, from 
the representation of the World according to Strabo and 
Ptolemy to charts showing the scenes of the late Armenian 
Massacres, and Dr. Nansen’s route in the polar regions. 


Ss E E H Oo Ww haere e last volume. 
LATE IT I 


Massacres,’’ ‘‘ The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute, 
‘*The Cuban Revolution,’’ ‘‘ The Revolt in ; 
papereams nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new Re THE ma 
LIBRARY is the MOST RECENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD BEFO 


are brought out so as to interest the reader not only in the 
narration but the Philosophy of History. The pages are enli- 
vened with historic stories of olden time and authentic happen- 
ings of to-day. Each nation is held up to view as a picture, 
and the whole work, with its lavish illustrations and superb 
maps, affords an inspiring panorama of the moving course of 
events in history from the dawn of time to the present year. 


The very full Table of Contents and Ex- | 
haustive General Index make the Library in- 
valuable for the purpose of following from 
period to period the historical study of all | 
special topics, such as Education, Religion, 
Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc. 


The Library is printed in large, clear type made expressly 
Jor the work. 


down and 10 cents a day (payable 
monthly) secures the entire work 
for immediate use and enjoyment 


presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the pub- 
For instance, it contains the only authentic history of ‘‘ The Armenian 
’ 


‘‘ The New Arbitration Treaty,” 
rete,’’ together with the late history of wey 

and diagrams. In a word, TH 
E THE PUBLIC. 
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HOW TO ORDER THIS SUPERB HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the first seven i 
volumes of THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at omce. The balance § 
is payable at the rate of only 10 cests a day for five months. We furnish free a little Savings Bank. You can have the ' 
Half-Morocco binding for one extre. monthly payment, and the full Russia for three extra payments. We recommend the Half- § 
Morocco style, because it is «’egant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. Remember, you have a whole week for cx- ! 
amination. eon will be promptly returned if the work is not entirely satisfactory. The confidence of THE SYNDICATE = 
that the volumes will be gladly received, thoroughly appreciated and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $36 set of books i 
on payment of only $1. We also feel that you will choveughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to 1 
others. Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are sold, the cost of delivery must be paid bythe pur- § 


chaser. Samp! —— with specimen illustrations will be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, or San Francisco, and to this Magazine. 


Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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All Children 


That is, almost all children——are fond of Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. They like its taste: they 
like it because it does them good and they have the 
feeling of growing stronger and better when taking it. 

To most children any kind of fat food repels. 
And yet most children need fat, need a nourishment 
which contains fat in the form most easily digested 
and taken up by the system. Scott’s Emulsion is for 
all these. In it the oil is broken up into little drops, 
so that the weakest digestion can deal with it, and, 
combined with the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
it not only furnishes the fat the system needs, but is 
a tonic which braces, builds up and strengthens. 
Thousands of cases have come to our knowledge 


where parents give their children Scott’s Emulsion 


through the winter and spring months as a nourish- 
ing fat, just to keep them in an all-round healthy 
condition. For puny, sickly children and children 
of backward growth it is the one food-medicine. 
And not for children alone. In ail conditions 
of wasting or where there is loss of flesh or nerve 


power, it gives nourishment and strength by rapidly 


putting on flesh. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 
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WASHINGTON AS A SOLDIER. 


In considering the remarkable character of the subject of this sketch 
it must be kept in mind that the American people love to cherish the 
memory, to emulate the principles, to honor the knightly valor, to 
venerate the lofty character, to admire the genius, to contemplate the 
true greatness, to measure up the virtues, to appreciate the sacrifices, 
to consider the heroic devotion, to reflect upon the accomplishments, to 
witness the reluctant glory, and to revive a warm and never-dying 
feeling for the illustrious man whose life-work resulted in the founding 
of a great republic, the fruits of which we now enjoy. 

The history of nations is but the life record of a few individuals, 
the ebb and flow of whose thoughts have formed the great tides of 
human progress. 

Among the creators of epochs, “ whose mighty footsteps echo 
down the corridors of time,” George Washington, by the common con- 
sent of mankind, stands first. 

Although he was a great master of the art of war, yet this pre- 
eminence has not been conceded to him because his recorded military 
achievements have dimmed the lustre of all other martial annals. 

There are hallowed tombs in other lands than ours, where rest 
patriots whose souls were kindled by as pure a flame as lighted the 
path of duty that he trod. His admitted pre-eminence over all other 
historic characters may be justly ascribed to the perfect harmony of his 
lofty mental and moral attributes, which he so exercised in meeting 
unexampled emergencies as to proclaim him the world’s greatest leader 
of men, 

Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 4. 16 
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Washington was in all things fully proportioned to the magnitude 
of his work, and that work, measured by the difficulties overcome to 
accomplish it, and its benign results, was the greatest ever allotted to 
man. The republic that stands supreme among the nations as the 
symbol of liberty has become the measure of his greatness. Napoleon, 
the greatest soldier the world has ever known, said of Washington, 
“He is the greatest of men, and will be venerated by mankind when 
my fame shall be lost in the vortex of revolutions.” No man has ever 
so deeply and benignly impressed himself upon his country as Wash- 
ington. He was a natural leader of men on the field of battle as upon 
the highways of political administration and statesmanship. Hence 
patriotic Americans, whose reverence for his character beats with their 
blood, feel an ever-increasing interest in all that relates to his life and 
achievements. 

The more immediate ancestors of Washington were without title ; 
yet the family was of note in military annals at an early period of 
English history. We are informed that one William Washington, of 
Washington Parish, was one of the English knights who fought most 
valiantly under King Henry III. at the bloody battle of Lewes, in 
1264, where that monarch was taken prisoner. John and Andrew 
Washington, who afterwards emigrated to America, served under the 
standard of Charles I. at the battle of Naseby. Augustine Washing- 
ton, the grandson of this John Washington, was the father of our 
illustrious soldier, who was born at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland, 
County, Virginia, February 22, 1732, one hundred and sixty-five 
years ago. 

Washington made marked progress at school, especially in mathe- 
matics, and received careful instruction in the use of surveying instru- 
ments, both practical and theoretical. When it became necessary for 
him to choose an occupation he naturally turned to the military profes- 
sion, with which his family name had for generations been honorably 
associated. His father had served with distinction as a captain of Vir- 
ginia riflemen in the three years’ war with the Seneca Indians, and his 
half-brother, Lawrence Washington, had distinguished himself while 
serving in the same grade in a regiment of provincial infantry, in the 
West Indies, under General Wentworth, of the British army; and 
again in the expedition against Carthagena, Spain, commanded by 
Admiral Vernon. 

In his physical strength, cleverness, intelligence, and marked sense 
of honor, Washington was a leader among his young companions 
before he had completed his schooling. He was well equipped, morally, 
mentally, and physically, to enter upon the profession to which his 
nature appeared to have been bent. Under such circumstances his 
brother Lawrence readily procured for him a midshipman’s warrant in 
the British navy. Washington was then sixteen years of age. His 
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outfit was duly prepared and his kit was sent on board the great battle- 
ship “ Agamemnon,” lying at anchor off the town of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Clad in his uniform of the British naval service he went to take 
leave of his mother, and showed to her his order to report for duty, 
which, evidently, appeared to her a summons to part forever with her | 
son. Her grief was unspeakable, and as he mingled his tears with hers 
he resolved to-forego the career of his choice and to stand loyally by 
the home of his mother. A year later he became actively engaged as 
a land surveyor, which employment was then a very lucrative one 
throughout Virginia. 

Washington was an ardent lover of athletic sports, a superb horse- 
man, and had already shown great skill and daring in the chase. His 
first command of men was exhibited in March, 1749, when only seven- 
teen years of age, at which time Lord Fairfax, of Virginia, placed him 
in charge of a surveying party of sixteen men, to penetrate the vast 
wilderness of a primeval forest that had never echoed to the ring of 
the woodman’s ax. He was engaged upon the work for a period of 
three years, and subsisted his men on Indian meal, potatoes, and wild 
game, the latter abounding in the vicinity of his camps. 

In the intervals of his official duties he studied military tactics in 
the best text-books of the day, and was, moreover, a diligent student 
of history. After completing the land survey for Lord Fairfax, Wash- 
ington resided at Mount Vernon, with his brother Lawrence, who 
owned that magnificent estate of -ten thousand acres, and had named it 
in honor of the British admiral, under whom he had served in the 
Spanish War. 

While at Mount Vernon Washington had the advantage of a special 
course of instruction in military tactics and the art of war, under the 
tutorship of Major Robert Muse, an accomplished officer of the British 
army. He was also taught both broad-sword and small-sword exer- 
cise by Captain Jacob Van Bram, a Dutch officer, who had served in 
the armies of Holland and France. 

In his twentieth year Washington was appointed adjutant-general 
of the Province of Virginia, and was charged with the duty of organ- 
izing and disciplining the militia. 

In 1753 the governor of the province, having learned that the 
French had established a fort on the Ohio River, within the boundaries 
of Virginia, from which they had made several hostile excursions, 
attacking settlers and the Indian tribes who were friendly to the Eng- 
lish, decided to send a commissioner with a demand that they should 
evacuate the fort. He selected Washington, who was then in his 
twenty-second year, to execute the delicate mission. It required sound 
judgment, quick intelligence, rare tact, and unfailing courage. 

Accompanied by only eight men, Washington successfully accom- 
plished the mission, after a journey of over five hundred and twenty 
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miles, encountering many perils by flood and field. His report of the 
expedition was afterwards published as a public document, and added 
greatly to his reputation. 

This memorable journey, performed in his twenty-first year, occu- 
pied the time from November 30, 1753, to January 16, 1754, a period 
of forty-seven days. The French commandant refused to evacuate 
the fort, and Governor Dinwiddie decided to send a force to dislodge 
him, and a regiment was raised for that purpose. 

Washington was appointed lieutenant-colorel of the regiment, 
having modestly declined the colonelcy, on the ground (to use his own 
words) that he desired first to fit himself “ for such a high command 
by further study of military science.” But his conscientious scruples 
on this score were soon overruled by the sudden death of his chief, 
and Washington assumed command of the regiment, and united all of 
its companies for the famous engagement which was soon to occur 
at Great Meadows. His force numbered four hundred and fifty, 
rank and file, with two pieces of artillery, the troops being pro- 
tected by a redoubt surrounded with a strong stockade. The enemy 
attacked on July 4, 1754, with a force comprising eight hundred 
French troops, seven hundred Indians, and four pieces of artillery. 
The battle lasted eight hours, during which one-third of Washington’s 
force were either killed or wounded, when he surrendered on honor- 
able terms. He was permitted to salute his colors, and march out 
with all his arms and supplies, the French only retaining the artillery 
in the work. 

Returning home with his regiment, Washington resigned his com- 
mission in disgust, as an order had arrived from England, directing 
that officers appointed by the crown, or the commanding general, should 
take precedence in the field over provincial officers, without regard to 
rank, He returned to Mount Vernon and became busily engaged in 
extensive farming operations. 

About this time General Braddock arrived in Virginia and organ- 
ized his ill-starred expedition against Fort Du Quesne, and upon his 
earnest solicitation Washington accepted the position of aide-de-camp on 
his staff. Braddock’s force consisted of two thousand British regulars, 
eight hundred provincials, with six pieces of artillery. 

The expedition was one of great importance, and Benjamin Franklin 
was employed to obtain wagons and pack-horses for it in Pennsylvania. 
The governors of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia were present at Alexandria when it started on its fatal march in 
June, 1855. 

Despite the repeated warnings of Washington, General Braddock 
marched without an advance guard moving at a proper distance in his 
front, or troops disposed on his flanks, and was, in consequence am- 
bushed by a joint force of French and Indians on July 10, 17565. 
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Braddock, we know, was slain, and nearly all of his officers and 
more than one-third of his command were either killed or wounded. 
The courage and address of Washington, who was the only mounted 
officer present who was unwounded, saved the army from total destruc- 
tion. 

He was recognized as the real hero of the expedition, and was 
thereafter appointed commander-in-chief of all the forces raised, or to 
be raised, in Virginia. 

In the autumn of 1758 he bore a distinguished part in the expe- 
dition that marched under General Forbes against Fort Du Quesne, 
commanding the Twenty-second Virginia Infantry. Washington’s 
regiment led the advance, and he was the first man to reach the earth- 
works, on the ruins of which he hoisted the British flag with his own 
hands. At the close of the campaign he resumed his farming and 
devoted himself also to the study of the best authors. 

In the early part of April, 1859, he took his seat in the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, to which he had been recently elected. 

Wherever duty found him he never permitted himself to tread the 
primrose path of dalliance, but went actively to work. His was a 
nature to wear like steel, but never rust. Besides being a model farmer, 
he had a fine mechanical genius, and was a fairly skillful carpenter and 
blacksmith. He invented and in his own shop forged a plow, in 1763, 
that became widely known as the Virginia subsoil plow, the same 
which is now used throughout the South in breaking up the heavy 
river bottom lands. 

Washington also designed the famous uniform of the Virginia 
riflemen. He cut out with his own hands the pattern of the hunting- 
shirt and leggings that they wore throughout the war of the Revolu- 
tioz. He also fitted the neck of the powder-horn with a copper gate 
or cut-off, acting on springs, which, on the horn being turned up, would 
cut off the proper charge of power, by a slight pressure of the thumb, 
thus enabling the soldier to load his rifle in less than one-half the 
time which he would have taken to pour it out and measure it in his 
charger. 

These were improvements which augmented the tactical efficiency 
of the troops, and added much to their proper training and discipline 
in delivering effective fire. 

Washington’s military library contained such works as the “ Life 
of Charles XII.,” the “ Campaigns of Frederick the Great,” the “ Cam- 
paigns of Marshal Saxe” and of Turenne; the “ Memoirs of Sully ;” 
the “ Life and Campaigns of the Great Condé,” and “ Vauban’s Mili- 
tary Engineering.” That his mind was directed to the study of those 
great masters of the science of war would seem to indicate that even 
then (at twenty-eight years of age) he had a forecast that he might be 
called to high command. Colonel Washington was described at this 
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time by Captain George Mercer, of his regiment, as being “ straight as 
an Indian, measuring six feet two inches in his stockings, weighing one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and his frame being padded with 
well-developed muscles, indicating great strength. His movements 
and gestures were graceful, his walk majestic, and his horsemanship 
unsurpassed.” 

During his arduous duties as the sixteen-year-old surveyor, who ran 
the lines of the Fairfax lands among the mountains and rugged hills 
of Virginia’s wild frontier, where no man save the stealthy Indian 
had gone before him, Washington “ builded better than he knew.” 

He learned in that rough school the self-reliance which like sea- 
soned timber never gives, and the habit of self-command that he so 
strikingly evinced when tested by great emergencies. It was also for 
him the school of the soldier, for the hunter’s art teaches one to know 
his surroundings and to take advantage of all natural covers, such as 
rocks, trees, and the undulations of the ground, to mask the approach 
of the game while keeping it in view. These are the salient points in 
our battle tactics of the present day, and Washington was acquiring 
these principles of the art of war while yet in his teens. 

By such training he acquired that quick appreciation of the value 
of position as a counterpoise to a superior force, and that “ master- 
stroke,” so essential to constitute a great field captain, that enables him 
at a glance to discern the true coign of vantage on the field of battle, 
which, being seized, has often turned the scale of victory in favor of 
the numerically weaker army. 

Washington stood among the foremost of his compeers in main- 
taining the rights of Americans against the British aggression, and in 
1774 took a position far in advance of all of them. He declared that 
“the measure of abstinence on our part from all commerce with Great 
Britain and her possessions in the West Indies may not prove ade- 
quate. Some more positive action on our part would seem to be needed. 
I am ready to raise a force of two thousand men, and to arm, equip, 
and maintain them at my own charge, and march at their head to the 
relief of Boston.” This was the first open declaration made by any 
public man in America in advocacy of organized armed resistance to 
the usurpations of the British crown. 

Mrs. Washington said to Patrick Henry as he was leaving Mount 
Vernon with Colonel Washington to take their seats in the first Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia, “Mr. Henry, you must stand firm 
for America; I know that George will.” We all know that George 
did, and our magnificent country stands as an everlasting monument 
to his splendid genius and noble character. It was he who said in the 
course of debate in that memorable assembly of the founders of our 
liberty, “In this cause I am not a Virginian, but an American.” 

In referring to this congress of master-spirits, William Pitt, Eng- 
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land’s foremost statesman, in an address to Parliament, said, “ My 
Lords, for myself, I must declare and avow that, in all my reading and 
observation, no nation or body of men can stand for force of sagacity, 
solidity of reasoning, and wisdom of conclusion in preference to the 
general Congress at Philadelphia.” 

When Patrick Henry was asked, shortly after the adjournment of 
the Congress, who, in his opinion, was the greatest man in it, he replied, 
“Tf you refer to eloquence, John Rutledge, of South Carolina, is our 
greatest orator, but if you speak of solid information, practical ability, 
and sound judgment, Colonel George Washington is unquestionably 
the greatest man on the floor.” 

Great in mind, he was none the less great in heart, and his great 
physical powers gave a foundation on which he could, with impunity, 
force his energies to the utmost. 

A roystering poacher, who merited severe rebuke from Washington, 
said, “ He was a bad man to projeck with and he was awful rough on 
me about the dead ducks. I was pretty much of a man myself them 
days, but no man in Virginny could match Washington in the way of 
good, square, hefty fightin’.” 

On the reassembling of Congress Washington was made chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, the most important committee of 
that body. He seemed convinced that he would be called to higher 
command, in military matters in the field, than had ever before de- 
volved upon him. 

On June 15, 1775, Colonel George Washington was unanimously 
elected general of the Continental army. Of him John Adams said, 
“T have no hesitation to declare that I have but one gentleman in my 
mind for that important command, and that is the gentleman from 
Virginia, whose skill and experience as an officer, and whose great 
talents and excellent universal character, will command the approba- 
tion of all America, and unite the cordial exertions of all colonies, 
better than any person in the Union.” These were the words of com- 
mendation from the most influential member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and uttered notwithstanding the fact that no less a personage 
than John Hancock, president of Congress, and brigadier-general of 
militia in Massachusetts, was an earnest candidate for the high honor. 

Every delegate voted, and all the ballots were cast in favor of 
Washington. On July 3, 1775, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, stand- 
ing beneath the now famous century-circled elm-tree, he drew his 
sword and announced to the troops aligned in front of him that he 
assumed command of the Continental army. He at once began to 
ascertain the numerical strength of his army, which had been reported 
to him by the retiring commander, General Weed, as aggregating 
twenty thousand men. 

Such was found to be the utter absence of proper military adminis- 
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tration that it required an entire week to obtain returns from the com- 
manding officers of regiments and companies, and when received they 
showed that the total rank and file numbered only fourteen thousand 
six hundred. This embryo army contained a vast amount of splendid 
raw material, which sadly needed rounding into form. It was almost 
entirely wanting in the possession of that well-graduated system of 
subordination throughout all ranks which is the very soul of an army. 

Washington soon converted the armed mobs into a well-ordered 
and disciplined army, which, by his order, was for the first time 
organized into brigades and divisions. 

Within a week after taking command Washington roused his men 
from their lethargic inefficiency and gave the enemy a taste of his 
mettle by attacking the British advance guard of three hundred grena- 
diers, who were posted rather immodestly far out on Boston Neck. 
The famed British troops were routed with a loss of over forty killed 
and wounded. He engaged in daily skirmishes with the outposts of 
the enemy, to inspirit his troops, and schoo] them in operating on the 
field under fire. He weeded out unworthy officers with an iron hand, 
as fast as they were discovered. 

Writing to his friend Richard Henry Lee on the subject of the dis- 
cipline of his army, Washington said, “ There is no such thing as get- 
ting unworthy officers to carry orders into execution. To curry favor 
with the men by whom they were chosen seems to be one of the 
principal objects of their attention. I have made a pretty good weed- 
ing out among such kind of officers as the Massachusetts government 
abounds in since I came into camp, having broke one colonel and two 
captains for cowardly behavior in the action at Bunker Hill ; two cap- 
tains for drawing more pay and provisions than they had men in their 
companies; and one for being absent from his post when the enemy 
appeared there and burnt a house just by it. Besides these, I have at 
this time one colonel, one major, one captain, and two subalterns under 
arrest for trial. In short, I spare none, and yet I fear it will not all 
do, as these people seem to be too attentive to everything but their own 
interests.” 

No man was more sternly intractable than Washington in adher- 
ence to principle; and what he deemed to be right he upheld in the line 
of his duty with a firm resolve, which, like the bow of Ulysses, none 
could bend but himself. 

The enormous responsibility of his position no one better appre- 
ciated than did Washington himself. 

Although his army, on September 1, 1775, numbered twelve thou- 
sand six hundred, as against eleven thousand four hundred and fifty 
constituting the British forces, yet this slight numerical preponder- 
ance was more than counterbalanced by the marked superiority of the 
British troops in their drill, discipline, arms, ammunition, field service, 
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training in battle, and skill and education of their officers of every 
grade. The twenty regiments of the British army were a renowned 
soldiery, veterans of England’s wars, who had met and defeated in 
many battles the best troops of France and Spain. The British 
ministry, in carrying out their scheme of subjugation, had dispatched 
their choicest battalions and most able generals to America. The 
brightest jewel of England’s crown was at stake, and no mean force was 
marshaled to hold it in her grasp. The officers assigned to command 
her armies in America were of the highest rank, Gage being a lieu- 
tenant-general, and Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne major-generals. 

Washington’s army, on the contrary, was composed of raw troops, 
chiefly farmers, mechanics, and fishermen, the former largely prepon- 
derating. 

There was no uniformity in their arms, which consisted of hunting- 
rifles, fowling-pieces, and muskets, many of the latter being of obso- 
lete patterns. With such a varied stock of arms, differing widely in 
their calibres, it was impossible to supply more than a small proportion 
of them with service cartridges, and hence about one-half of the army 
had to use loose powder carried in horns and flasks. This was a great 
disadvantage in action, as the soldier was not able to fire as rapidly as 
he could have done with fixed ammunition. Not more than one-third 
of the army was supplied with bayonets, and there was a great scarcity 
of powder, both for the infantry and the artillery. The only officer of 
Washington’s army that had commanded even a regiment in battle was 
Major-General Charles Lee, who had seen some service in the war with 
Spain. He had held the rank of brigadier-general under the king of 
Poland, but was never in action with his brigade. 

Major-General Artemus Ward was second in command, a most 
worthy church warden, but a military dunce. 

Not only was the army afflicted with many lukewarm incompetents 
that had been foisted upon it through local favoritism, or elected by 
mere armed mobs of rural militiamen, but some of Washington’s best 
officers, justly deeming themselves overslaughed by the appointing 
power, were threatening to resign their commissions. 

The great and ever-pressing need of the Continental army was 
gunpowder. There was then no powder-mill in any of the colonies, 
and but one manufactory of arms, which was located at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Added to these difficulties was the unfortunate action of the Con- 
tinental Congress in beginning that aggressive interference with the 
conduct of the war, which subsequently imperiled the cause of Amer- 
ican independence and without doubt prolonged the deadly struggle 
several years beyond the period when it could have been terminated. 

Plots were on foot also to effect the relief of Washington from 
command of the army, and one of them was started within less than 
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four months after he assumed command. The promoters of the scheme 
were not only army officers, but included also members of Congress, 
men who are now monumented in bronze and marble as American 
patriots, in violation of historic justice. 

Congress was determined to instruct the commander of the Conti- 
nental forces how and when to fight his army, and Washington was 
quite as determined, with the manifestation of great dignity and policy, 
to withstand any attempt at interference with his plans. 

The evils of short enlistments were also encountered, and regiments 
disbanded at expiration of term of service, despite every appeal to their 
patriotism. They even carried off their muskets and ammunition, 
which were public property. 

The commanding general was threatened from within as well as 
from without, and was therefore compelled to fortify against his own 
people, as against the enemy. Human nature proves to be subject to 
the same evils in all epochs of the world’s history, no matter how 
righteous the cause of action. 

Washington rose superior to all of these difficulties, and in such 
respect exhibited soldierly qualities of the highest order. 

His campaign along the Delaware with his ragged Continentals 
during the winter of 1776, and the material benefits that it achieved 
for the cause of America, stamped Washington as the first soldier of 
the age. 

Frederick the Great, the very highest authority upon a military 
question, said of it, “ It is a campaign that furnishes the most brilliant 
example of grand strategy known to the annals of war, and deserves 
to be studied by all students of military science.” 

We have not time to enter into an analysis and careful discussion 
of his various campaigns during the great military drama that for 
eight years had scourged the American colonies with suffering, death, 
and destruction. 

The world knows the record of the great citizen-soldier who de- 
feated the military power of England on American soil and reared a 
republic whose independence and sovereignty the nations of the earth 
acknowledge and fear. 

To be sure, France aided our struggling forces with millions of 
treasure, thousands of men, an1 with munitions and ships of war. But 
Washington was the guiding power, the consummate master of strategy, 
who controlled all plans and measures for the concentration of troops 
and the conduct of campaigns. He held the army together when Con- 
gress was powerless to control the country. In him was concentrated 
the powers of the struggling embryo American nation. It was he who 
saved the Continental army from open rebellion, for the Congress was 
utterly unable to control itself or obtain the greatly needed assistance 
of men, money, and provisions. 
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The treasury was empty, but the conqueror sought other means to 
continue the unequal struggle. He was invited to become king of 
America, but the noble patriot spurned the proposal indignantly. 

He gave his private fortune, health, and strength to his country. 
He exhibited the highest qualities of the commander-in-chief in organ- 
ization and administration. He was equal to the opportunities, emer- 
gencies, and necessities of a great war and the establishment of a great 
nation. Can more be said of Cesar, Hannibal, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon, the world’s greatest soldiers? 

He had the courage of responsibility, a strong will, high intellectu- 
ality, deep insight into human nature, superb courage, great magna- 
nimity, nobleness of temperament, presence of mind, boldness of 
design, quick execution, great enterprise, and unceasing perseverance. 
These are the gifts that are indispensable to a great general, and it 
thus follows that great human qualities are identical with great mili- 
tary qualities. 

Although it has been said that Washington was a soldier from 
necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, yet the extraordinary 
genius displayed by him in conducting to a successful issue the military 
affairs of a poor and struggling nation against the determined efforts 
of the greatest military and naval power in the world bespeaks 
thoughtful consideration of the character of such a leader of men. 
The manner in which he wove a web around Cornwallis at Yorktown 
was certainly accomplished by himself and his French associates with 
consummate skill. At other times Washington had shown a high 
order of military ability in the defense and attack of positions, in 
night attacks, in arresting defeat, in gaining information as to the 
enemy, in protecting the advance of his troops, and in organizing and 
disciplining his army. 

The general undergoes his hardest trials in the days of disaster, 
and he must possess the special gift of being able to bear disappoint- 
ments and the buffetings of fate with tranquillity and presence of 
mind, and successfully combat the impression of misfortune. 

In October, 1785, Frederick the Great presented his sword to 
Washington, who received it at the hands of a special messenger dis- 
patched to the United States for that purpose. It was a straight 
Toledo blade, and bore upon the guard of its richly chased basket hilt 
the inscription, ‘‘ From the oldest soldier in Europe to the greatest 
soldier in the world.” 

That terse but splendid tribute to Washington as a military com- 
mander came from Europe’s acknowledged greatest master of the art 
of war, the victor of the renowned battle-fields of Rosbach, Leuthen, 
Zorndorf, and Liegnitz; who in the Seven Years’ War baffled and 
defeated the combined armies of Austria, Russia, the German Empire, 
and France. 
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It was the very peculiar character of Washington’s genius that 
could alone have brought into any efficiency the tangled affairs of the 
republic. It required the consummate prudence, the calm wisdom, the 
inflexible firmness, the moderate and well-balanced temper of Wash- 
ington to get his countrymen under military discipline, and to embrace 
the plan of policy that was best opposed to an enemy who was more 
likely to be exhausted by time than by defeat. To persevere in this 
policy against the enthusiasm of a liberated people ; to resist the temp- 
tations of enterprise; to fix the confidence of his soldiers without the 
attraction of victory; to support the spirit of the army and people 
amidst slow and cautious plans of defensive warfare, and to suffer 
all the temporary reproach and obloquy that was the certain result,— 
these are qualities of a very high order that demand the gratitude and 
admiration of posterity. As a military commander he succeeded in 
attaining to a perfectly accurate estimate of the character and extent of 
the resources which his own country could supply, and was enabled to 
conduct the war on a plan best adapted to the circumstances. Does 
the world’s history record the deeds of any greater or more successful 
military commander? As a military soldier he drew the sword, “ not 
for himself, but for his country,” and sheathed it with the same motto. 

He wasa Cromwell without his ambition, a Scylla without his 
crimes, and, after having raised his country, by the greatest sacrifices 
and hardships, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career 


by a voluntary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people 
had bestowed. 


Joun P, FINLEY, 
First Lieutenant Ninth Infantry. 





‘THE INDIAN MUTINY IN FICTION: 


SoME time ago, when in the innocence of our heart we chose as the 
heading of this paper the words which appear above, it was suggested 
to us that they were capable of a double interpretation. Now, the art 
of saying one thing and meaning another is not an accomplishment on 
which we pride ourselves, and we hasten to observe that our title does 
not refer to any volume of reminiscences published of late years, how- 
ever remarkable the statements it may contain. The class of literature 
with which we are about to deal is strictly that which the librarians 
of the British Museum, with a paternal care for the moral welfare of 
their generation, withhold from the ordinary reader for the space of five 
years after its publication, in thb faint hope that a portion, at least, of 
its deleterious influence may have evaporated during the interval. 
Confining ourselves, then, to books of this reprehensible nature, we 
are surprised to find how large a number of them demand our attention. 
Of all the great events of this century, as they are reflected in fiction, 
the Indian Mutiny has taken the firmest hold on the popular imagina- 
tion. Leaving out of sight the long wars with France, which are dear, 
probably on account of their many sea-fights, to the hearts of writers 
for boys, but less so to those who cater for the taste of their elders, we 
must go back to the Jacobite outbreak of 1745 to find an epoch in 
English history, the characters and scenes of which appeal with equal 
vividness to the writers and readers of romance. To demonstrate the 
truth of this statement it is only necessary to refer to the case of the 
Crimean War, which in its day stirred the heart of the nation, after its 
forty years’ lethargy, as it had never been stirred by the Napoleonic 
wars. The newspapers and magazines of the years 1854 to 1856 speak 
of nothing but Eastern Europe, the races which inhabit it, and the 
events happening upon its soil; articles on subjects the most remote 
from Russia or from war arrive by some strange process of gravitation 
at the sufferings of our troops or the iniquities of the Czar Nicholas, 
and yet the impression made on imaginative literature by the Crimean 
War is a very faint one. We cannot at the moment recall more than 
three or four novelists, among those that are read to-day, who have 
treated of it in their works. The reason for this sudden failure of 
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interest is not far to seek. The grim fighting and grimmer hardships 
of the Crimea paled before the tragedy of the Indian massacres and 
the splendors of Lucknow and Delhi. Men alone took part in the 
earlier struggle, but in the Mutiny it was the sufferings of women and 
children which roused England to madness, and drove men like Charles 
Kingsley, as his letters tell us, half-wild with the horror of it all. 

We have heard it remarked that there are two epochs in history on 
which every young writer feels irresistibly impelled to exercise his 
*prentice hand,—that of the Indian Mutiny and that of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; and it was unkindly suggested that the principal reasons 
were that both periods abounded in gore, and that it was comparatively 
easy to obtain information respecting them. We are not now concerned 
with the second epoch mentioned, but with regard to the first we speak 
feelingly, remembering that the early part of our own literary career is 
strewn with the wrecks of no less than three completed works of fiction 
dealing with the Mutiny, while others, unfortunately for the paper- 
trade, never advanced beyond the stage of mere projection. Under 
these circumstances we are able to reply with a certain amount of 
authority that to the best of our knowledge we, at any rate, were not 
actuated by either of the motives suggested. As is probably the case 
with the majority of those in like plight with us, it was rather that the 
events of the time seemed to provide every element of romance that 
could be desired inastory. Valor and heroism, cruelty and treachery, 
sharp agony and long endurance, satiated vengence and blood-thirsty 
hatred, were all present, while the men of that day, from John Law- 
rence draining the Punjab of its last soldier and last rupee, and main- 
taining his rule unimpaired by the mere force of his own personality 
and that of his subordinates, to the humblest eurasian clerk casting 
aside the pen to seize the rifle, had something titanic in them, something 
that recalled older and stronger ages than our own. 

That the Mutiny should loom large in English fiction does not, 
therefore, seem matter for surprise, but it appears somewhat strange to 
us who look back upon it to note the length of time which elapsed 
before its “ value” (we use the word in its dramatic sense) was per- 
ceived. Those were not days in which “ shilling shockers” dealing with 
the events of a projected campaign, and written, apparently, by persons 
endued with the spirit of prophecy, were brought out almost as soon as 
war was declared, and yet there were not wanting even at that time up- 
to-date writers who knew how to utilize the flowing tide of popular 
excitement for their own advantage. A glance at the columns of the 
newspapers of 1858 and 1859 will show the truth of this. Before 
Lucknow had been reluctantly evacuated, and while the blood-stains 
were still wet in the slaughter-house at Cawnpore, we find, side by side 
with advertisements offering family mourning on special terms, “in 
consequence of the late deplorable events in India,” announcements 
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of songs dealing with those very events. The titles of ‘ Delhi,” 
“The Highland Rescue,” “ Jessie’s Dream,” “The Havelock March,” 
tell their own tale, and so too does “ The Righteous Sword,” a little 
later,—a tale somewhat terribly illustrated in this case by a letter in 
the same journal from an officer who had been present at the fall of 
Delhi, of which he gives an account, and, while rejoicing that all the 
townsmen found in the city were bayoneted, expresses regret that the 
women and children were allowed to escape. At the same time appear 
the inevitable books and pamphlets written by the people who know all 
about everything, demonstrating the causes of the rebellion, and the 
methods by which it ought to have been prevented or stamped out as 
soon as it arose. Papers in the various magazines come next, dealing 
with different aspects of Indian life, history, and character, but all 
ending with references to the late troubles, and then the turn of the 
artist arrives. Sir John Tenniel’s cartoon, “The British Lion’s Ven- 
geance,” had appeared in Punch in 1857, but in the course of the 
next year the national excitement had penetrated to the Royal Academy 
and the provincial exhibitions. Pictures, allegorical, descriptive, or 
fanciful, abound, and are noticed by the press indulgently, for the sake 
of their subject, even when enthusiasm is impossible. It is otherwise 
with the lengthy and substantial poems which follow, in company with 
the narratives, diaries, or reminiscences of survivors. ‘An Escape 
from Gwalior,” or “The Experiences of an Officer in the Rohilcunde 
Campaign,” may be tolerated, even welcomed, but it is necessary to 
remind would-be Macaulays and Campbells that something more than 
patriotic fervor and a great subject is needed to make a poet. 

Still we find no use made of the Mutiny in fiction. There were 
writers of short stories before Mr. Kipling,—and even, although it is 
heresy to say so, before the late M. Guy de Maupassant,—but, perhaps 
from a sense of the awfulness of the theme, they do not seem to have 
regarded the Indian troubles as a fitting subject for their art. The 
pages of “ Household Words,” which reflect with remarkable clearness 
the mind of the day, contain many articles relating to India, which are 
rendered specially prominent in the indexes, but no fiction dealing with 
the subject. It is true that in a series of papers called “ Wanderings 
in India,” some of the anecdotes related are so exceedingly ben trovato 
as to raise a doubt as to their entire authenticity ; but we cannot for 
this reason stamp the series as a work of fiction, any more than its 
lively predecessor, Grenville Murray’s “ Roving Englishman” sketches, 
or than the reminiscences to which we have alluded at the outset of 
this article. 

The first novel that we have been able to discover in which the 
Mutiny is made a feature is “ Maurice Dering,” written by the author 
of the better known “Guy Livingstone,” and published in 1864. 
There is an air of breaking new ground in the words with which the 
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writer introduces the subject, about the middle of the second of his two 
volumes, and yet the horrors of seven years before scarcely seem to 
have passed away into history, as would be the case at our own period 
of the century : 

“Has any one of us forgotten the evil spring, when there swept 
over this country of ours a blast from the East? . . . Have we for- 
gotten how, with each successive mail, the wrath and the horror grew 
wilder ; till the sluggish Anglo-Saxon nature became, as it were, pos- 
sessed by a devil, and through the length and breadth of the land . . . 
there went up one awful cry for vengeance?” 

The episodes to which these words serve as a prelude are not such 
as to belie the terms of their introduction. The author deals with 
events which, as he says, did not find their way into newspapers and 
official reports, but which happened all the same, and were known to 
every man who took part in the stern work of putting down the 
Mutiny. The hero, whose fiancée has been foully murdered with her 
family, under every circumstance of horror, during his absence in Eng- 
land, returns to India determined to avenge her, and executes his pur- 
pose on every native whom he meets with arms in his hands. His 
vengeance culminates in the slaughter in cold blood of a number of 
fugitive sepoys, driven to bay in a small temple, who had asked for 
quarter and had been refused it, and the writer can find nothing to 
which to compare the butchery but the “slaughter grim and great’ 
which avenged the murder of Hypatia. After such scenes, the ortho- 
dox happy ending is not to be anticipated for the novel, and we leave 
Maurice Dering still in India, a lonely man, marked off from his kind 
-by his experiences, drowning in constant work the memory of the past, 
and finding his sole distraction in the slaying of big game. 

It is in many ways a matter for regret that Charles Kingsley’s days 
of novel-writing ended before the Mutiny, and yet we may be allowed 
to doubt whether he could ever have done justice to his own powers in 
a story of that terrible time. If he wrote “ Hypatia” with his heart’s 
blood, if his agony of indignation and pity for the victims of the 
Spaniards communicates itself irresistibly to the reader of “ Westward 
Ho!” even to-day, how could he have brought himself to write about 
events so much nearer to his own time and heart? He felt them too 
intensely to work them successfully into fiction. He could write of 
the Crimean War, deeply as its mingled glory and disaster affected him, 
but he could as soon have founded a novel on the tragedy of his young 
brother’s death on board the fever-stricken ship in Torres Straits as on 
the woes of the women and children whose blood seemed for a time to 
blot heaven itself from his view. And thus the field was left for 
some years to his disciple (so named by the public, not by the master), 
the author of the book which we have just been describing. It is 
probable that other novels dealing with the subject were published 
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during the sixties, but they have not survived to our day, and the next 
writer on our list is Charles Kingsley’s brother Henry, that erratic 
genius and most unequal of novelists. “Stretton” was published in 
1869, when its author was approaching the sad period of decay in 
which his powers were ultimately to flicker out; but the part of the 
book which is laid in India shows no signs of failing strength. 

It was characteristic of Henry Kingsley’s genius that his insight 
into life and character was not an abiding quality. It came in flashes, 
and the labor of connecting these isolated visions into a coherent whole 
became more and more severe as the years rolled on. In his earlier 
works the joints are managed neatly, while in the books written to- 
wards the close of his life the flashes of insight are few and far between, 
and the intervening gaps are filled in with irrelevant matter, with 
absurdity, sometimes even with buffoonery. From patchwork of this 
kind the latter part, at any rate, of “Stretton” is almost entirely free, 
although we perceive the signs of the approaching end in the author’s 
pathetic confession at the conclusion that the characters, dear as they 
had been to him, had passed into Shadowland for ever, leaving with 
him only the hero of one of his earlier novels and the heroine of an- 
other. And yet the characters in this particular book are worthy of a 
better fate. We must confess to preferring Jim Mordaunt above even 
the author’s favorite Charles Ravenshoe, and some of the subsidiary 
personages, notably Miss Eleanor and her Dean, live in the mind as 
types. It is useless to deny that as a work of information “Stretton” 
is not faultless, although there are signs that the writer relied largely 
for his facts on Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s monograph, “ Cawnpore,” which 
for some occult reason was described the other day as a “story” by one 
of the literary papers. As a picture of life in a world of Henry 
Kingsley’s own it might pass, but we fail to recognize in it either the 
England or the India that we know. “ Fantastic” as the Mutiny time 
may have been, in the author’s own phrase, we can scarcely accept the 
Rajah and the Nawab, or even Eddy Evans and the unfortunate Allan, 
as possible, or indeed probable, characters. But after all, what a grand 
book it is! We see the scenes as the author saw them, in the vivid 
touches of color which he loved,—Roland in his scarlet and gold, 
riding at the head of his troop into the dusky mass of mutinous sepoys; 
the Rajah in his green and gold and white, waving the blood-stained 
handkerchief at the English officers as he leaves the messroom ; dandy 
little Eddy stepping out into the sunshine bareheaded in his white-and- 
blue uniform, carrying the flag of truce. Many episodes also there are 
which stand out boldly in the memory,—the gathering in the anteroom 
of the Secretary for War before Roland’s departure for India, the story 
of the faithful moonshee who lost his life on account of his services to 
the English, the night of horror on which the Mutiny broke out at 
Belpore. The earlier chapters of the book may, and we fear must 
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sink into oblivion, but no one who has read the latter portion can alto- 
gether forget it. 

If Henry Kingsley trusted chiefly to his vivid imagination for 
local color when he wrote “Stretton,” the same cannot be said of 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, whose novel of the Mutiny, “Seeta,” ap- 
peared in 1872. The reputation of the author and his extensive 
knowledge of the country of which he writes give us a pleasant feeling 
of security,—a confidence that whatever information we may pick up 
from him (with the exception of his barbarous method of spelling 
native names) is so much clear gain. A distinct novelty is introduced 
in this case by his selection of a heroine. Cyril Brandon, an ideal 
official, marries Seeta, a lovely Hindu widow, according to native rites, 
and introduces her into the society of the station of Noorpoor. Her 
reception by the station ladies is described at some length, as are the 
difficulties encountered by Brandon from his English relatives, his 
superior officers, and the heads of the caste to which his wife belongs. 
There is a villain in the form of an ex-sepoy named Azrael Pandé, 
whose life is proof against all attempts to kill him, and this man, as 
well as a rebellious native prince, is in love with Seeta. When the 
Mutiny breaks out, the Brandons with their friends seek refuge in the 
fort at Noorpoor (Agra?), and Seeta dons male attire and rides and 
fights, as her Rajput ancestresses had done in their day, at her hus- 
band’s side. The successive efforts of Azrael Pandé and the Nawab to 
obtain possession of her, either by force or treachery, are frustrated, and 
the reader is beginning to anticipate Seeta’s conversion to Christianity, 
and a long and happy life for her with Brandon, when she is mortally 
wounded while giving the alarm during a sudden attack. This sudden 
and violent ending to Brandon’s difficulties strikes us as akin to the 
action of the player who upsets the chess-board because he can see no 
way of winning; and our resentment is not disarmed by the hero’s 
subsequent marriage, with the approval of all his relations, to the 
English girl in whom he had been mildly interested before making the 
acquaintance of Seeta. 

Another book of the same kind—that is to say, written by a man 
who knows the country—is Sir George Chesney’s “The Dilemma,” 
published in 1876. The “dilemma” of the title is somewhat difficult 
to discover, as there are three, if not more, complications in the story 
to which that name might be given; but the history of Olivia Cun- 
ningham and her three lovers serves to introduce many interesting 
characters and events of the time. Yorke, the young subaltern who 
imagines himself beloved until he is undeceived by the lady’s marriage 
to Colonel Falkland, an elderly Bayard, is a sympathetic character, and 
so is the colonel himself; but the best portrait in the book is that of 
Major Kirke, the dashing soldier of fortune whom Olivia marries after 
her husband has been reported dead in the relief of Mustaphabad 
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(Lucknow?). The trials into which this unscrupulous hero drags his 
unhappy wife grow deeper and deeper, until they are at once crowned 
and terminated by the reappearance of the unfortunate Falkland. 
Kirke, expelled fiom the army, has entered the service of the Pasha 
of Egypt, and Falkland, coming to England to obtain a distant glimpse 
of his wife, dies of the injuries he receives in saving her and her chil- 
dren from a burning house. Olivia, discovering the truth, dies mad, 
and thus what we take, on mature consideration, to be the dilemma 
from which the book is named is solved. 

Passing over with merely a mention a vigorous work which ap- 
peared anonymously in 1883, called “ In the Company’s Service,” and 
founded apparently on the experiences of a distinguished civilian who 
died only a year or two ago, we come to the writings of an author who 
is regarded by many well-qualified judges as the novelist par excellence 
of the Mutiny. It is scarcely necessary to say that we refer to Mr. R. 
E. Forrest, whose two books, “The Touchstone of Peril” and “ Eight 
Days,” are monuments of careful observation and detailed description. 
If we may suggest a fault in his work, it is that it is too full of these 
excellent qualities. A panoramic survey of the whole condition of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian life at the time, after the manner of the 
famous first chapter of Macaulay’s History, makes each book rather a 
collection of mémoires pour servir than a novel proper. Mr. Forrest 
must note down every circumstance in the environment of his charac- 
ters, and in this excess of background there is some danger of forget- 
ting the story. Still, this is a fault on the right side, due, as we 
believe, to the eagerness of an eye-witness of the events he describes to 
furnish others with all the data possessed by himself, and to explain 
everything that is capable of explanation. But there is one crime 
which we cannot forgive to Mr. Forrest, and that is the ruthless mas- 
sacre in the court-yard of the palace at Khizrabad of all the most 
interesting characters in “ Eight Days,” under the cruel eyes of the 
Sikunder Begum. After the defense of the bank, after Philip Len- 
nox’s furious ride through the city, after the hopes and fears and hair- 
breadth escapes of the day, to end all at one blow in this way! It 
may be very like life, but it is very bad art. 

_ Our next book is something of a novelty, in that it is the work of 
a lady, and (although we would by no means imply that this is a 
necessary consequence) written from a feminine point of view. We 
have no quarrel with those who raise the cry of “ Justice to Women !” 
indeed, in our humble way, we sympathize with them to a very con- 
siderable extent, but we have a rooted objection to finding their watch- 
words and battle-shouts scattered over the pages of a story. if they 
played an important part in the development of the plot, we could say 
nothing, but so far as we can see they have no such office to perform in 
Maxwell Gray’s “In the Heart of the Storm.” The young soldier’s 
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escape from captivity and journey through hostile country in disguise 
with the beautiful girl whose acquaintance he had made at home would 
have thrilled us quite as much without those extraneous additions. 
That Ada, after her experiences, should be moved to pity by the lives 
of Hindu and Mohammedan women is natural enough; but in our 
opinion a very delightful story comes perilously near being spoiled by 
the way in which she, and the author also, extend their indignant sym- 
pathy at unnecessary moments to the women of the West. 

Spoiled again, but in a different way, is Mr. Hume Nisbet’s “The 
Queen’s Desire.” Hitherto the vanquished cause in the great struggle 
has stood almost alone in history, in that it found no Cato to please. 
But the Cato has appeared at last, and come to judgment, bringing 
with him a plentiful store of rhetoric, principally in the forms known 
as argumentum ad hominem and tu quoque. We hesitate to say that 
Mr. Nisbet shares the idiosyncrasy of an eminent living politician, who 
is popularly supposed to favor every nation but his own; but we can- 
not acquit him of holding another opinion with which that venerable 
statesman is credited, that Englishmen and the English people gener- 
ally are only estimable, or even tolerable, when they have just suffered 
heavily under humbling dispensations of Providence. Anglo-Indian 
society is, and no doubt always has been, very far from being an 
assemblage of immaculate angels, unfortunately ; but we refuse to be- 
lieve that in 1857 all its members were either unscrupulous fanatics or 
avaricious flirts and lady-killers, as he would fain assure us. That 
some men, perhaps many, were roused by the clarion of the Mutiny 
from lives of inglorious ease or foolish, and worse than foolish, love- 
making, we know ; but we know also that the chief of those to whom 
England looked, and not in vain, at that dark hour, only exhibited in 
the red glare of danger the self-sacrifice and the devotion to duty which 
had been their daily rule for years. To touch on a minor point, we 
feel bound to protest against the introduction of the Nana Sahib at the 
beginning of the story, merely in order that a couple of chapters may 
be devoted later on to the tragedy of Cawnpore, with which none of 
the real characters have anything to do. 

The fault of want of patriotism cannot be alleged against Mr. 
Muddock, who has contributed two novels to the flood of Mutiny 
literature which has marked the last three or four years. Nor, indeed, 
can lack of knowledge of the subject, since he informs us that, like Mr. 
Forrest, he was in India during the period of which he treats. And 
yet he seems to have forgotten some of his Indian lore, for to make a 
devout Brahmin like the Nana Sahib exclaim, “ By the beard of 
Mahomet!” is a serious slip; while we must demur to the spelling 
Zeemit Mehal, used for the name of the faithful ayah in “The Great 
White Hand.” Zinat Mahal is probably intended, and Mr. Muddock 
is quite at liberty to spell it Zeenut if he pleases, but the rendering 
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which actually appears throughout the book is an awful warning 
against carelessness in proof-reading. Like those of its predecessor, 
“The Star of Fortune,” the characters in “The Great White Hand” 
are dwellers at Meerut, but in the second book they are involved in 
the more ghastly tragedy of Cawnpore. There is abundance of inci- 
dent in both books, especially in the later one, characters which ought 
to be sympathetic, and a fine enthusiasm for deeds of daring, and yet 
they are not satisfying as literature. This fact we attribute to two 
causes,—a lack of the sense of humor, which occasionally brings situa- 
tions intended to be sublime perilously near to the ridiculous, and a 
lack of style, not of fine writing, there is plenty of that, but of a 
certain smoothness which should link the different moods of a book 


- into a connected whole. 


The story of Cawnpore figures again, in a modified form, in Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s novel, “ A London Legend,” in which the 
culminating point is the attempted murder of the son of one of the 
English victors by the son of one of the vanquished prisoners whose 
crimes were avenged in the place where they were committed. The 
facts on which the episode is founded attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion some time ago, when the son of General Neil, to whom the stern 
duty fell of wreaking vengeance on the murderers of women and chil- 
dren, was assassinated by a relative of one of the condemned men, who 
suffered, as he alleged, unjustly. 

Turning to somewhat lighter themes, we may congratulate the 
young people of to-day on the fare provided for them by some of their 
favorite writers who have elected to describe the Mutiny for their 
benefit. Time was when almost the only mention of the Mutiny in 
children’s fiction was to be found in a short story by Madame de Witt 
in the “ French Reader,” but now it is far otherwise. There is Mrs. 
Field’s “ Bryda,” giving a wonderfully complete picture of the time 
from the necessarily limited stand-point of a child, and “The Story of 
Sonny Sahib,” by Mrs. Everard Cotes, better known as Sara Jeannette 
Duncan,—a little gem of a book in every respect, with only one fault, 
that it is all too short. Leaving out of sight M. Jules Verne’s “ Tiger 
of Cawnpore,” which has the merit of providing a suitable ending for 
the Nana Sahib, we find that for older boys and girls there is Mr. 
Manville Fenn’s “Gil the Gunner,” a story with no lack of exciting 
incidents, but suffering from the drawback of a hero of a type peculiar, 
we believe, to Mr. Fenn’s tales for boys, who can only be fitly de- 
scribed by the epithet cantankerous. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that Mr. Henty, that other veteran favorite of young England, does 
not handicap himself in this way when writing for his “dear lads.” 
The two brothers of “In Times of Peril,” soldier and sailor respec- 
tively, perform deeds of valor, instruct their elders, outwit the enemy, 
and gain promotion in a miraculously short time, after the manner 
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which endears Mr. Henty to all his youthful readers, and, wonderful to 
relate, their manifold successes arouse no hostility in the minds of those 
who behold them. 

To those who read through “In Times of Peril” again and again 
in their school-days, it must have caused a delightful thrill to behold 
on their tables a three-volume novel bearing Mr. Henty’s name, and 
treating of the Mutiny. In the matter of adventures and wonderful 
escapes, the author’s hand has lost none of its cunning ; but, strange to 
relate, he has chosen for himself a hero who labors under the serious 
disadvantage, for one in his stirring circumstances, of becoming para- 
lyzed with fear at the sound of the discharge of fire-arms. True, the 
paralysis is physical and hereditary, but none the less does it expose its 
victim to misconception. Can it be that Mr. Henty, tired of finding - 
himself carped at for always choosing an astonishingly brave, muscular, 
high-principled, and appallingly ingenious youth as the central figure of 
his stories, resolved to pay back his critics in their own coin, and—in 
order not to punish the boys for the sins of their elders—has thrust 
upon us the unfortunate Ralph Bathurst as the hero of “ Rujub the 
Juggler”? It is difficult even for the reader to remain in sympathy 
with this luckless young man when his peculiar malady has over- 
powered him several times at the most critical moments, and we really 
cannot wonder that it creates a breach, which threatens to be per- 
manent, between himself and the heroine. It is obvious that he can 
only regain her favor by some display of gallantry such as seems im- 
possible to him, and we feel a distinct relief when the supernatural 
comes to his aid in the forms of a mesmerist and a dreamer of dreams, 
the juggler of the title and his daughter. How they assist Bathurst to 
rescue Isobel cannot be told here; but the feat has this additional ad- 
vantage, that in performing it Ralph is finally cured of his malady. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that he escapes much more 
lightly than the heroine, on whom—to punish her for doubting him, as 
we suppose—is laid a particularly cruel trial. Carried off to the 
zenana of the inevitable Nana Sahib, she has no hope of escape until 
Bathurst, through the medium of the juggler’s daughter, conveys to 
her a store of lunar caustic and nitric acid, with instructions to apply 
them to her face. This she does with such hearty good-will as to dis- 
figure herself for the time in a most ghastly manner, and to produce 
scars which will probably be visible all her life. Naturally this has 
the result of banishing her from the palace to the prison, whence she is 
rescued by Ralph. 

If the method by which Isobel obtains her release is somewhat un- 
pleasant reading for the public of to-day, it illustrates the truth that 
there were many women at that time who did not shrink from any ex- 
pedient, however harrowing to flesh and blood, for preserving their 
honor or their faith. That there were some few who gave way under 
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the awful trial the history of those days records, and we find one of 
them introduced into Mrs, Croker’s romance of a hill-station,—“ Mr. 
Jervis.” So far as our recollection goes, fiction has few more pathetic 
figures than this renegade English woman, forced to regret for nearly 
forty years the step by which she had prolonged her miserable life, 
isolated from her countrymen, lost to her friends, a traitor to her 
religion, noting with. a dreadful mirth the monument which her hus- 
band, who had married again, had raised to her memory as one of 
those massacred. There were many lives ruined by the Mutiny, but 
the saddest by far were those of the men and women who had ruined 
them by their own fault. 

It is of such a life that Mr. Merriman treats in his latest novel, 
“Flotsam.” We approach this book with some hesitation, for we are 
conscious that it has disappointed us, and disappointment is apt to make 
the critic unjust. - When first the news reached us that Mr. Merriman’s 
forthcoming work would deal with the Mutiny, our thought was, 
‘‘ Now we shall have the novel of the Mutiny at last!” But “ Flot- 
sam” has come, and, alas! the novel of the mutiny has not. This may 
be—we are inclined to think it must be—the fault of the plan which 
the author proposed to himself, the study of a life, with the Mutiny as 
one of its episodes. But the Mutiny declines to be treated satisfac- 
torily in such a spirit, and the result is that the scenes depicting it so 
overpower the rest of the book that what comes before seems padding, 
and what comes after anticlimax. And yet it is not a long book,—in 
fact, it is far too short to deal adequately with its great subject. Is it 
too much to hope that some day Mr. Merriman may perceive his error 
and set to work afresh, recasting this book, if necessary, and expanding 
it, but devoting all the enthusiasm and information he possesses to a 
larger and worthier canvas? That he does feel to the full the fascina- 
tion of that heroic time, we know from such passages as this : 

“There are some who would fain wipe the year 1857 out of the 
British calendar. A year truly of woe and distress and unspeakable 
horror ; a year standing out prominently in great red letters so long as 
the world shall remember the English race. But we who now look 
back, standing as it were farther down the avenue of time, to those days 
receding fast into the perspective of history, can scarcely fail to recog- 
nize that the Indian Mutiny is a corner-stone of our race. . . . What 
of Neill and Hodson, of Ewart, of Cooper, who leaped alone through a 
breach into a stronghold where we killed two thousand ; of Adrian 
Hope, the giant with the gentle smile and the terrible sword ; of Nich- 
olson, of Peel, of Inglis, of the clerk Kavanagh, who between sunset 
and dawn handed his name down to history; of Taylor, of Gubbins, 
the dauntless civilians; of Neville Chamberlain; of the thousand and 
one soldiers and civilians who sprang up, like mushrooms in a meadow, 
wheresoever the need came? What of these? They were English- 
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men, and 1857 told us that we had them. Assuredly we may reflect 
with pride that 1857 was added to our history, that these men were the 
contemporaries of our fathers, that the women who suffered and were 
strong, that the men who fought, were the fathers and mothers of some 
of us.” 

It is possible that a portion of our disappointment with Mr. Mer- 
riman’s book arises out of his choice of a hero. That the novelist who 
has drawn those magnificent young men Wynyard Mistley and Jack 
Meredith, and the more solid, but no less satisfying, Guy Oscard and 
Paul Howard Alexis, should elect to depict as his central figure that 
hopelessly “good fellow” Harry Wylam, no one’s enemy but his own, 
is a fall indeed. The most unkindest cut of all lies in the fact that 
beside him, to enhance his weaknesses and show up his follies, is placed 
Fred Marqueray, of the type that Mr. Merriman loves. We see too 
little of Marqueray to know him well. He glides through the pages 
“like a native,” as poor Harry says, long, thin, inscrutable, a man 
without the passions and frailties of other men. One faua pas he does 
commit, and that of the most surprising nature, but it seems to have 
escaped the author’s notice. We allude to the fact that when, by means 
of his expedition into Delhi, he has obtained proof of Lamond’s 
treachery, and actually holds in his hand the document which convicts 
him of supplying information to the enemy, he takes no steps to pre- 
vent a repetition of the crime, nor even to cause him to be arrested on 
suspicion, but conceals his knowledge “for the sake of Englishmen,” 
as Mr. Merriman says. That was all very well afterwards; but in the 
thick of the struggle before Delhi it might have meant the annihilation 
of the whole British force. Another doubtful point is the excitement 
displayed by Marqueray when, disguised as a fakir, he succeeds in 
penetrating into the city. It strikes us as unlikely, to say the least, 
that a man of such iron nerve and resolution should betray himself to 
so great an extent as to make even his unsuspecting guides ask him 
whether he had never been in Delhi before. 

Nor is this the whole of our quarrel with Mr. Merriman. He has 
always been devoted to certain mannerisms, and they are growing upon 
him. He insists too much on the characteristics of his personages. . 
How can we lose ourselves in the story when the author is always at 
our elbow, making unpleasant personal remarks about the characters ? 
“You may do your best to believe that these people are real,” he says ; 
“‘ but I will teach you that they are merely my puppets. Observe the 
quiet smile of this man, the flicker of that woman’s eyelids, observe 
them carefully, for they shall be obtruded upon your attention at the 
most exciting moments of the story, simply to remind you that I am 
there.” But perhaps Mr. Merriman’s least agreeable characteristic is 
his habit of carping at women,—especially modern women,—which 
strikes the average man as rather smart at first, but soon palls. It is 
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the converse of Maxwell Gray’s practice of attacking men, and equally 
uncalled for. Mr. Merriman may say that he only agrees with King 
Solomon. Setting aside the fact that King Solomon had enjoyed a con- 
siderably larger experience from which to generalize, we hold that it is 
as inartistic as it is unchivalrous to introduce these Mephistophelean 
sneers where they have no bearing on the plot. It is with diffidence 
that we venture to suggest a remedy which was once proved effectual 
in curing an obsession of somewhat similar character. When Mr. Dick, 
in “ David Copperfield,” found it impossible to keep the head of King 
Charles the First out of his law-copying, the difficulty was obviated by 
placing on a side-table the Memorial in which the unhappy monarch 
figured so conspicuously, in order that the copyist might simply cross 
the room and jot down in it any remarks on the subject that presented 
themselves imperiously to his mind. Has Mr. Merriman no early 
effort—scored, perhaps, by the blue pencil of séme unsympathetic 
editor with the mystic letters D.w.t.—that he could sacrifice in this 
good cause? He might make it the dumping-ground for his cynicism 
on the subject of woman and of tie present day, and thus effectually 
relieve his mind without spoiling his books. 

But if it is a misfortune for an author to find himself doomed to 
drag the New Woman into all he writes, it is worse than a misfortune 
for a lady writer to be similarly oppressed by the sex question. We 
have just been reading the very latest of the Mutiny novels,—Mrs. 
Steel’s newly published work, “On the Face of the Waters,”—which 
has been hailed by a high authority in the pages of a contemporary as 
the novel of the Mutiny. We have wondered mildly with the village- 
folk at the strange events which passed, chafed with the British troops 
in Meerut at their forced inaction on the fatal day when they might 
have saved Delhi, agonized with tie helpless women and children 
penned into the great hostile city, and fumed on the Ridge with Nich- 
olson,—and yet there is a nasty taste left behind! From this and Mrs. 
Steel’s other books we gather that she has a new sex-philosophy of her 
own, which is to set right the relations between men and women. No 
doubt she knows what she means, and we hope the new philosophy may 
do all that it is intended to do, but we must confess that we have never 
yet been able to see what she is aiming at, and each successive book 
puzzles us more. At one moment the balance of evidence seems in 
favor of answering in the affirmative the question of the ladies’ papers, 
“Is Romantic Love an Evil?” and arranging all marriages on common- 
sense principles. At another we incline to the idea that passion on the 
part of the man and indifference on that of the woman makes for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number; while we think we cannot 
be mistaken in stating that a purely maternal affection in a woman is 
the only one likely to lead to the success of a marriage, and that there 
is no use, nor even advantage, in objecting to any number of “ pasts” 
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in a man’s life. We may be mistaken in these mutually contradictory 
deductions,—we may be grievously misrepresenting Mrs. Steel,—but if 
this is the case, we would humbly beg her to write a kind of guide- 
book or dictionary, to be used in company with her other works and 
to interpret them, saying what she really does mean, For it is this 
obtrusion of the sex-problem, and not the mingling of history and 
fiction, as she fears, that spoils her book. 

To us, who from among the Philistines outside watch Mrs. Steel in 
uncomprehending awe, it seems as though she must live in a kind of 
fearful twilight,—not a twilight of the gods, by any means, but of fate, 
peopled with shapes of dread. She has an infinite pity for all suffering 
things,—a pity which is only increased when they have sunk too low 
to pity themselves,—and in her twilight she moves about with hushed 
footsteps, lifting a corner of a veil here, suggesting something there, 
but revealing—what? Nothing, we say, unless it be a soul of evil in 
things good. Sometimes, when she forgets herself, she can thrill us as 
few writers can, and we joy in the stern clash of arms or the greatness 
of a great man. There.is something in life besides the sex-problem, 
we cry in delight; but turn the page, and hey, presto!’ we are in the 
twilight again, and longing to read “‘ Marmion,” or Macaulay’s “ Lays,” 
or the Marriage Service of the Church of England from beginning to 
end, or plunge into a ferocious boys’ story of pirates and red Indians, 
to escape from the clouds about us. 

Mrs. Steel has had a great chance in this book, but truth compels 
us to state that in our opinion (no doubt we are old-fashioned) she has 
missed it. Her idea was an excellent one, and unlike Mr. Merriman, 
she allowed herself due space in which to work it out. Even now our 
blood kindles at the thought of certain passages,—of the English who 
live to make mistakes and die to retrieve them; of the one sepoy of 
the Seventy-fourth who was true to his salt in the evacuation of the 
Flagstaff Tower ; of the women imprisoned in the palace dungeons 
who were offered their lives if they would embrace Mohammedanism, 
and all refused ; of the grand figure of Nicholson, pitted against the 
despairing strength of the rebellion. The pitiful intrigues of the 
Mogul Court (it is interesting, by the bye, to learn that in their hours 
of social converse the queen and her slaves made and appreciated puns 
in English) ; the idy] of Abool-Bukr and the gentle Princess Fark- 
hoonda, with its tragic ending; the destruction of the Arsenal; the 
attack on the Burn Bastion,—all these things remain, and yet in spite 
of them the book is not for all time, but only for an age. The age is 
not that of 1857, it is that of 1896, nourished on the controversies and 
discussions of the last four or five years. The average man did not in 
1857 formulate for himself theories on the relation of the sexes in lan- 
guage borrowed from Scandinavia, and some of the words which pass 
between Kate Erlton and Douglas on their first meeting are sheer im- 
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possibilities at-the date at which they are supposed to be uttered. An 
ordinary Englishwoman of 1857, destitute of the advantages to be 
gained from the study of Ibsen and of Hill-top novelists, would have 
shrunk from such-thoughts, even had they occurred to her, as a deadly 
sin. It strikes us sometimes sadly enough, on comparing those days 
with our own, that our present advantages are not all clear gain. Oh, 
the pity of it, when we have got rid of so many of the old bogeys of 
conventionality which darkened the lives of women, to raise up an- 
other—this brooding horror of the sex-problem—to overshadow them 
again ! 

In this matter of tone, by the way, an excellent corrective to Mrs. 
Steel’s book is to be found in H. C. Irwin’s (the sex of the author is 
not indicated on the title-page) “A Man of Honor,” which, curiously 
enough, deals also with the siege of Delhi, although the Mutiny serves 
only as the climax to a story of Indian frontier life. It is true that 
some readers might be inclined to call certain of the earlier chapters 
dull, and that the narrative as a whole is too obviously put together, 
and does not flow. But a cleaner book, and one more free from the 
trail of the sex-serpent, in spite of its motif, we scarcely remember to 
have read ; indeed, its chief drawback is that the hero is somewhat too 
bright and good for human nature’s daily food, and that the reason for 
his great sacrifice appears to coarser minds a little inadequate. ‘But if, 
as it seems, “ A Man of Honor” is a first book, it is full of promise, 
and displays a knowledge of life at the edge of the empire which ought 
to be turned to good account in the future. If we might venture to 
offer a word of advice to the author, we would say this: Be more 
careful on another occasion to work in your information with your 
story, instead of presenting the two elements in alternate patches, and 
do not again endow your hero so richly with all the cardinal virtues as 
to leave none over for your heroine; but do not lose hold of your 
idealism, for we need more such idealists as you. We can learn all 
that we desire of the wickedness of the world from the fiction of the 
day ; be it yours to show us some of the good that is left in it. Better 
Jim Purefoy dying in the Tarai jungle, happy in the idea that he had 
effected the capture of the Nana, than Jim Douglas linking his damaged 
heart—either for pity or for no particular reason, apparently—with the 
battered affections, such as they were, of Kate Erlton. 

From these remarks it will be clear that, pace Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling and the New Review we feel that the novel of the Mutiny is 
still to be written. We do not pretend to offer any advice to him who 
shall write it, but we can warn him of one or two pitfalls to be avoided. 
There are the stock characters,—the bad young man, officer or civilian, 
who kicks the native servant and insults him; the good young man, 
who rebukes his brother officer or civilian, and soothes the feelings of 
the servant ; and the servant himself, who in his abounding gratitude 
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afterwards saves the good young man’s life. An ungrateful servant 
would be a pleasing novelty. Then there is always the young lady 
just out from home, to whom everything has to be explained, and the 
spiteful young lady who has come out a season or two before her, and 
whom she outshines. We suppose that it is impossible to dispense with 
the services of the gallant colonel of a native regiment who is confident 
to the last in the loyalty of his men, and who perishes by the first 
shot fired by them when they mutiny; but we may suggest that it 
would be somewhat original for the regiment to remain loyal, since 
there were in reality some that did so. Then there are one or two 
stock scenes,—the meeting of disloyal natives, for instance, with local 
color ad libitum in the description of their costumes and conversation. 
If this scene must be written, for the satisfaction of the author’s con- 
science, would it not be possible to omit it from the English edition of 
the book, and insert it only in that prepared for the Indian market ? 
Thus both countries would be pleased. And, finally, may we beg most 
earnestly that the Nana Sahib may not again be introduced mingling 
in English society previous to the revolt? We are quite prepared by 
this time to admit that he did mingle in it, and that, while shining 
equally as host and guest, he exchanged disparaging and revengful re- 
marks under his breath at every opportunity with Azim-Ullah Khan. 

All these things will be taken as read in the ideal Mutiny novel, 
which will turn from trivialities to deal with the great facts of which 
we can never hear too much. We would not imply that it should be 
of so satisfying a character that no one who reads it will ever wish to 
read a book on the subject again ; but that it should stand to the epoch 
of which it treats as “ Westward Ho!” does to the age of Elizabeth, 
ever stimulating, ever refreshing. And to whom (although we have 
no desire to sow dissension between a noted father and a more noted 
son) should we look to write it but to the man on whom, more than on 
any other in this generation, the mantle of Charles Kingsley has fallen ? 
When Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s magnum opus appears, may it deal with 
the Mutiny, and may we be there to read it! He knows his India, he 
knows his British army, and—perhaps a greater achievement than 
either—he knows his Anglo-Indian in his habit as he lives. Nor is 
this all, for no sort or condition of men is alien to him, and he can see 
the good points in good people,—a much more difficult matter than 
seeing those of bad people. He can appreciate John Lawrence as well 
as John Nicholson, and sympathize—as who that remembers the de- 
scription of the Highlanders calling upon their God in the watches of 
the night will deny—with Havelock and his Saints as well as with 
Hodson of Hodson’s horse. 
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As the good ship “ Delaware” plowed through the uneasy waters of 
the Gulf she carried within her capacious bosom as happy a set of 
officers and men as could be found in any ship of the squadron. She 
was not one of the modern floating forts, where everything is given up 
to guns and machinery, but she was a ship in which solid comfort could 
be found. Her ample wardroom and berth-deck and the cabins of 
both the captain and admiral were large, and her state-rooms, for a man- 
of-war, were in proportion to the general surroundings. Her comple- 
ment in the wardroom was twenty; in the steerage, ten, including the 
midshipmen, and she carried a crew of about three hundred and fifty 
men. 
Admiral Hadley was a typical old-time sailor, making his last 
cruise before retirement, and doing what he could to leave pleasant 
memories of himself in the minds of his officers. Captain Barry was 
also a sea-dog whose greatest ambition seemed to be to have the smartest 
crew in the squadron in the matter of sending down top-gallant-yards 
at sundown ; and when he was not ciphering out some scheme by which 
the time consumed in this operation could be reduced by two seconds, 
he contemplated the admiral taking his constitutional on the after part 
of the quarter-deck, and wondered how long a time would be left to 
him to wear the broad stripes and live in the after cabin, as the com- 
mander of a squadron. 

Mr. Telver, the first lieutenant, had no time to think of anything 
but the ship, the watch, the quarter bills, and holystoning decks. 

Admiral Hadley was a widower, with one son and one daughter. 
The son was secretary to his father and lived with him in the after 
cabin, where there were ample accommodations for three persons, if 
necessary. Dick Hadley was a general favorite with the officers, and 
spent the most of his time in the wardroom, where, of course, he was 
always welcome, not only on his own account, but from the fact that 
he was the son of the admiral. 

The “ Delaware” was the flag-ship on the West India station, and 
had just returned to her cruising ground from a trip to the north, where 
she had undergone refitting and repairs to her machinery. When 
the admiral was in Washington, pending refitting, his daughter had 
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begged him to take her with him on his return to the ship. The 
young lady, having no mother, had been living in Washington with 
her aunt. The admiral was very fond of her, but, without the per- 
mission of the Department, he was not at liberty to take her with him 
on the ship for an extended stay. Miss Maggie, however, had made 
up her mind that she was going, and to her father’s request she added 
the influence of other persons whose wishes it was well to consider. 
The result was, of course, that the desired permission was granted, and 
when the admiral again joined the ship, prior to her departure for 
southern waters, he brought with him Miss Maggie, equipped for a ten 
months’ cruise. The young lady was about nineteen years old and very 
pretty, and in a week she had all the officers very fairly under control. 
She had soft blue eyes which matched perfectly her light-brown hair, 
and she knew how to use those eyes. Her figure was somewhat above 
the ordinary height and well proportioned, and she stepped like a racer. 
We soon discovered that what Miss Maggie said was law,.in the after 
cabin, and so, of course, we all cultivated the law-maker. 

The two handsomest fellows in the mess were lieutenants Blakeley 
and Harold. Blakeley was the senior and was generally liked by his 
messmates, though he was of a somewhat retiring disposition and spent 
the most of his spare time with his books. He was tall and always 
neat and clean in his dress, spoke three languages, and spoke well in all 
of them. Harold was his opposite in disposition and was sunshine 
always. He was the first to prepare the dancing lists; to arrange the 
boat-races and pull the stroke-oar himself, and he never looked at a 
book if he could help it, though he was a good sailor and a good 
officer. He was a favorite with both officers and men, and believed in 
making the most of every opportunity for a good time, but in an inno- 
cent way. As he was only twenty-four years old, and this was his first 
cruise as a lieutenant, he may be excused. 

Now, given the proposition,—two handsome young men and one 
pretty girl, thrown constantly in each other’s society, by night and by 
day,—what is the result? There is but one answer, and there has been 
but one answer since the beginning of time,—Trouble. 

In the mess, for three months after we sailed, we could not defi- 
nitely make up our minds which was the favored one, Blakeley or 
Harold. Indeed, at one time we almost reached the conclusion that 
when the crisis came, as come it must, both of them would go by the 
board. We used to make bets quietly among ourselves as to the 
number of smiles each would get on the following day, but as this 
character of bet gradually assumed the proportions of plunging, we 
came to confine our bets to the question as to which of the two (Blake- 
ley or Harold) would get the greatest number, during any given twenty- 
four hours. Part of the duty of the officer of the deck for the time 
being was to note, during his watch, the smiles bestowed and keep 
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tally of them, so that the bets as laid could be properly decided. We 
never intimated to either Blakeley or Harold what we were doing, 
though they must have known that something was going on. In their 
respective mental conditions, however, it made no difference to them, 
and they made no inquiries. 

In the inception of the affair the relations between the two men 
had not been seriously disturbed, but as time went on and the matter 
assumed such shape as to unquestionably show that the field was open 
to these two only, and that one or the other must go down, the men 
began to draw apart, and when it was pretty well settled that Harold 
was the favored one, they spoke to each other only when their official 
duties compelled them todoso. In the mess we all regretted this state 
of affairs, but there was no help for it. 

On the evening of December 10, 187-, the “ Delaware” was bowling 
along under easy sail off the southern coast of Jamaica, and Blakeley 
and Dr. Burney, the fleet surgeon, were sitting forward on the gun- 
deck smoking their after-dinner pipes. “ Doctor,” said Blakeley, “do 
you believe in mesmerism ?” 

“What do you mean by believing in it?” said the doctor. 

“T mean do you really think it possible that one man can so influ- 
ence another as to make him do as he is directed, either without being 
conscious of his actions or against his will ?” 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “I have heard of such cases, and some 
of them were pretty well authenticated. I have had but little personal 
experience, and I would not like, therefore, to give a positive opinion. 
There is, however, no doubt in my mind that some persons are very 
susceptible to the influence of others, but whether that susceptibility is 
what is called mesmerism or hypnotism, or is attributable to some other 
cause, I do not pretend to say. Indeed, the only illustration I ever saw 
was in the case of a young fellow who was a student at college with 
me. He was particularly susceptible, and one of the professors could 
put him to sleep merely by waving his handkerchief in front of his 
face. I never knew him to be able to make the subject do anything in 
particular, nor do I know that he ever tried. It is possible, however, 
that if the experiment had been carried further, it might have resulted 
as you suggest.” 

“Was this young man of whom you speak aware, at the time the 
professor commenced operations, of what his purpose was ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the doctor. “The first experiment was tried 
with the full acquiescence of the subject ; but, in the end, his volition 
had nothing to do with it, as the professor could do the trick without 
consulting him at all, and, indeed, once succeeded in putting him to 
sleep against his will.” 

“Well, doctor, did the subject know, when he regained conscious- 
ness, after the experiment, that he had been under the influence ?” 
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“As I remenber, he did not. The interval was a blank to him. 
But what started you on this subject ?” 

“ T was reading a book on the subject the other day,” said Blakeley, 
“and some of the theories advanced rather surprised me; so I thought 
I would ask if you had ever looked into it, in the course of your 
reading.” 

The conversation turned into other channels, and after the doctor 
went below Blakeley sat for an hour or more thinking. 

On the night of December 15, Blakeley had the first watch, Lieu- 
tenant Cutter the middle watch, and Harold, the morning watch. At 
ten minutes of four, on the morning of the 16th, Cutter called to the 
quartermaster, “‘ Quartermaster, go below and let Mr. Harold know 
that it is ten minutes to eight bells.” The quartermaster took his 
lantern and started below to the wardroom. The first state-room 
on the starboard side was that of the first lieutenant, the next that 
of the navigator, the third was Blakeley’s, and the sixth was Harold’s. 
As the quartermaster stepped from the ladder to the deck, some one 
hastily disappeared into Blakeley’s room, in which, however, there was 
no light. Harold was with great difficulty wakened, and said, “ All 
right ;” but when the quartermaster returned to the spar-deck he said 
to Mr. Cutter that he never had such a time to wake a man in his life 
as he had with Mr. Harold. 

As eight bells struck Harold stepped out onto the spar-deck, and 
Cutter, who was waiting for him at the horse-block, with the log-book 
in front of him, heard him coming, and, without turning his head, said, 
“ Harold, the morning orders are to keep this course as Jong as the 
wind holds, and should it shift ” As he spoke he turned towards 
Harold, who was standing beside him, and exclaimed, “ Why, what’s 
the matter, my boy? Are you sick ?” 

“Sick? No,” answered Harold. “I’m all right.” 

Cutter looked at him again and made up his mind that he was not 
all right. There was something wrong with him, but what it was he 
could not tell. He was either drunk or he was a very sick man. His 
body swayed from side to side, his mouth worked involuntarily, and 
his eyes had a glazed look, which Cutter had never seen in them before. 
“T believe you have the fever,” said Cutter, and you can’t take this 
watch, for you areasick man. Ill send for your relief, Benton. Here, 
quartermaster, tell Mr. Benton that he will have to take the morning 
watch and be quick about it.” 

Harold still stood alongside of the horse-block, making no attempt 
to either speak or move. He seemed almost incapable of action. Cutter 
took another look at him and said, “ Harold, you go below and get into 
your bunk. You’re a subject for the sick-list in the morning.” Still 
Harold did not move and Cutter took hold of him and shook him, 
calling to the quartermaster to take Mr. Harold by the arm and lead 
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him below. The man obeyed, and saw Mr. Harold in his bunk, dressed 
just as he was when he came on deck. Benton soon came up and asked 
what was the matter. “I don’t know,” said Cutter. “ All I can say 
is that Harold came on deck to relieve me, but he was in such a dazed 
condition, with fever I think, that he wasn’t fit for duty, so I sent him 
below and had you called as the next relief. When the first lieutenant 
comes on deck, let him know why you are here instead of Harold, and 
I will explain further after breakfast.” As he spoke Cutter went be- 
low and turned in. 

Mr. Telver, before breakfast, had learned of the change of reliefs 
and had directed the assistant surgeon, Dr. Gray, to take a look at 
Harold. The doctor stepped into Harold’s room and found him sitting 
up in his bunk, looking at his watch in a confused sort of way. “ Well, 
old man, how are you this morning,” said the doctor. ‘“ How am I,” 
said Harold; “that’s what I am trying to find out. How is it that I 
am not on deck. It was my morning watch, and here I am in bed. 
What’s the matter?” 

“Let me get a good look at you,” said the doctor, as he took a 
searching glance at him. ‘“ Don’t you remember what happened last 
night ?” 

“No,” said Harold. ‘“ What did happen ?” 

“ Have you no recollection of going on deck and being sent below 
again ?” 

“No,” said Harold. “I only recollect going to bed at ten o’clock 
and then waking up a few minutes ago. What’s the matter, Doc? 
What’s all this mystery about ?” 

“ Well, my boy, you ought to know better than anybody else. How 
many drinks had you had when you turned in last night ?” 

“ Now, look here, doctor,” said Harold, getting out of the bunk, 
“ this is going a little too far. Do you mean to say that I am supposed 
to have been drunk and unfit for duty ?” 

“T don’t say anything at all,” responded the doctor, “except that 
it was very difficult to wake you last night ; that you did at last get on 
deck, but were in such a condition as to make it unsafe to leave you in 
charge; that Benton was called in your place, and that you were sent 
below and turned in just as you are at this minute, with part of your 
clothes on. Now, have you no recollection of any of this?” 

“T give you my word, doctor, that I have not the slightest recollec- 
tion of a single incident you mention, and I say, upon my honor, that 
I have not touched a drop of liquor for a week.” 

The doctor seemed very much puzzled, and then said, “ Wait a 
minute.” He went out of the room and over to that of Dr. Burney, 
and soon returned with the older doctor. 

“Harold,” said Dr. Burney, “from what Dr. Gray tells me, we 
think that you have a touch of the fever, and we are going to put 
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you on the sick-list for the present. So you can just turn in again and 
I will see you in about an hour. Now, there’s no use in talking about 
it; you are on the list, and that’s the whole of it.” 

The doctors then left the room, but neither of them during the day 
seemed to care about talking of Harold’s illness. Under the circum- 
stances none of the mess had any comment to make, except Blakeley, 
who intimated that even doctors sometimes made mistakes and that 
they had been known to use the sick-list in cases where the patient 
ought more properly to be under arrest. If there had been wanting 
one incident to turn the wavering scale in the mess’s feeling against 
Blakeley he furnished it by this remark. His object seemed to be to 
keep attention drawn to the fact that Harold was found incapacitated 
for duty under, to say the least, suspicious circumstances. His course 
was so radically different from that pursued by messmates generally 
that he came to be disliked by the whole wardroom. 

Miss Maggie, of course, knew only that Harold was on the sick-list 
with a touch of fever, until Blakeley, in a conversation with her, inti- 
mated that there were other causes for a man’s being on the list, and 
that the real cause did not appear, in this case, on the daily report. The 
remark was not understood by the young lady, who sent Dick to get 
for her the wardroom version, and when she heard it, Blakeley stock 
went clear out of sight forever. 

The next day the doctors reported Harold as ready for duty. 

On the morning of the 21st of December, at about seven o’clock, 
Miss Maggie stepped out of the after cabin for a walk before break- 
fast. Ina short time she was joined by the admiral, and just before 
eight o’clock the captain also appeared, when the trio stood together 
on the after part of the quarter-deck, admiring the beautiful sky 
and sea. Benton had the morning watch and Harold was his relief. 
The bell had just struck eight after Benton’s reporting to the captain, 
“ Eight bells, sir, and chronometers wound,” when there was some little 
commotion at the wardroom hatch, and Harold came out onto the spar- 
deck without his cap, with his coat unbuttoned, and his dress generally 
in disorder. His face was deadly pale and his eyes wore the glazed look 
of the drunkard. As he stepped upon the deck and started to walk aft, 
he staggered like a man in the stage of drunkenness immediately pre- 
ceding utter collapse and helplessness. Miss Maggie put her hand to 
her mouth to suppress a scream ; the admiral looked on in amazement, 
and the captain, walked quickly forward and taking Harold by the arm, 
turned him round and pointing to the hatch said, “Go below, sir. You 
are under arrest.” Harold stared at him, swaying to and fro, but made 
no attempt to obey. “Go below, sir, at once,” repeated the captain. 
“ Quartermaster, help this man below. Mr. Benton, tell the first lieu- 
tenant that I want to see him on deck immediately.” 

He had hardly given these instructions when Mr. Telver came 
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hurrying on deck. “Mr. Telver, sir, what does this mean?” said the 
captain. “This is the most disgraceful scene I have ever witnessed on 
the deck of a government ship. Why was Mr. Harold permitted to 
come on deck in such a condition, sir?” 

“T assure you, sir,” said Mr. Telver, “that I knew nothing of it 
until I heard the loud talk of Mr. Harold as he was about to leave the 
berth-deck. I hurried on my clothes as fast as I could, but not in time 
to stop him.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I have placed him under arrest,” said the captain. “He 
is not to come above the gun-deck, and should he be at all violent you 
will place a sentry at his door. Send the doctor to him at once and see 
what can be done in the way of getting him sober.” As he gave these 
orders in his usual loud tone, the captain took hold of Mr. Telver’s arm 
and whispered to him, “I’m afraid, Telver, that it means a court-mar- 
tial. The admiral was on deck and saw the whole thing. He’s such 
a nice young fellow, too. Too bad! too bad!” 

Harold was led below by the quartermaster to his room, where he 
sat looking round him with a vacant stare, when both the doctors came 
in. ‘Now, Gray,” said Dr. Burney, “let’s get him undressed and 
into his bunk as soon as possible. There’s something more than a drunk 
in this (if there’s any drunk at all in it), and I want to make a fair 
examination of him.” So the doctors undressed Harold and put him 
to bed, after having put him through an examination as rigid as if he 
were a candidate for enlistment. When Harold was at last permitted 
to lie quietly in his bunk, Dr. Burney put his hand on the patient’s 
forehead and smoothed his hair as gently as a woman would and passed 
his hand over Harold’s eyes so as to close the lids. In a few minutes 
Harold was apparently asleep, and the doctors left the room and went 
to that of Dr. Burney. “Gray,” said the elder doctor, “I don’t see 
that there is any occasion to put Mr. Harold on the list just at this 
time, and I am very glad of it, for to tell the truth I don’t know exactly 
what to call his trouble. What is your view?” 

“T would like time to think it over,” said Dr. Gray; “but I 
admit that at the present time I am as much at a loss to give it a name 
as you are. I believe, however, that it is only temporary, and that 
within twenty-four hours he — be all — again. It’s just like the 
first attack, though more severe.” 

So Harold was not placed on the sick- list, which fact left in our 
minds the impression that the doctors had come to the conclusion that 
he was drunk and not fairly sick. We were all surprised, for none of 
us knew of any predilection for liquor on his part, nor had any of us 
ever seen him under the influence. The mystery of the night of the 
15th was of course revived, and when the first lieutenant, during the 
day, let out the fact that the captain was going to prefer charges against 
Harold for drunkenness, we felt that there was no hope for him if he 
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came to trial. How could he get away from the overpowering evidence 
which would be brought against him ? 

Sympathy found expression from every man in the mess except 
Blakeley, who only sneered and said, “ It looks as if the sick-list was 
not a safe refuge for him this time.” 

Harold remained under arrest until we reached Key West, about 
the first week in January, and then the captain formally preferred 
charges against him, and the admiral ordered a general court-martial to 
convene at ten o’clock on the morning of the 10th instant, “ for the 
trial of Lieutenant J. P. Harold and such other persons as should be 
brought before it.” 

There were three other vessels in the harbor at this time, and from 
their officers the court was selected, composed of three commanders, 
two lieutenant-commanders, and four lieutenants, all senior to Harold. 
The judge-advocate was a first lieutenant of marines. 

At the time appointed the court met, in the old storehouse at 
Key West. At the head of the table sat the president, and ranged 
upon each side of him down the long table sat the members of 
the court, alternately right and left according to rank. At the 
foot sat the judge-advocate. To his right and rear was the chair 
for the accused, while upon his left and rear was the chair for the 
witness. 

The court having assembled, the president, addressing the judge- 
advocate, said, “‘ The accused will be introduced.” The judge-advocate, 
turning to the orderly detailed for duty with the court, said, “ Orderly, 
say to Mr. Harold that the court desires him to come in.” 

In a minute or two Harold, who had been waiting in the office 
below, came in, bowed to the court, and stood beside the judge-advocate. 

‘“‘Mr. Harold,” said the president, ‘do you desire to have the assist- 
ance of counsel in this matter ?” 

“T do, sir,” answered Harold ; “and, with the permission of the 
court, I would name Dr. Herron, of the ‘ Susquehanna,’ as my counsel.” 

“‘ Gentleman,” said the president, turning to the members, “ if there 
is no objection, Dr. Herron will be permitted to act as counsel.” 

There being no objection, the president said, “ Dr. Herron will be 
permitted to act as counsel. Let him come in.” 

The orderly disappeared again and Dr. Herron entered, shook hands 
with Harold, bowed to the court, and stood beside the chair which he 
was to occupy. Dr. Herron was a little nervous-looking man, with 
coal-black eyes and hair. He was young in the service and ranked 
as assistant surgeon. He was an ardent lover of his profession and 
everything pertaining to it, and he had already acquired quite a reputa- 
tion in the service for his scientific attainments. He was a progressive 
man in every sense of the word, a great reader, and always experi- 
menting in some direction. No channel or source of information was 
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deemed by him too insignificant to explore, provided it gave promise 
of a return, however small. 

The judge-advocate now read the order convening the court, as well 
as the order to himself to report to the president as judge-advocate. At 
the conclusion of the reading, addressing Harold, he said, “‘ Mr. Harold, 
you have heard the order convening the court. Have you any objection 
to offer to any member ?” 

“ None, sir,” answered Harold. 

The president then swore the judge-advocate, and the judge-advocate 
swore the members, after which the court, the accused, the counsel, and 
the judge-advocate all seated themselves. 

The judge-ad vocate now arose and, addressing the court, said, “Gen- 
tlemen, I will now read the charges and specifications preferred by Cap- 
tain William Barry, United States navy, against Lieutenant J. P. 
Harold. ‘Charge first, drunkenness on duty. Specification, in this, 
that on or about the twenty-first day of December, 187-, J. P. Harold, 
a lieutenant in the United States navy, being then and there on duty 
on board the United States ship “‘ Delaware,” when relieving Lieutenant 
8. W. Cutter as officer of the deck, was drunk and incapacitated, by 
reason of such drunkenness, from performing his duty as an officer 
of the navy.’ Mr. Harold, how do you plead to the charge ?” 

“ Not guilty, sir.” 

“ And how do you plead to the specification ?” 

“ Not guilty, sir.” 

“ «Charge second,’” went on the judge-advocate, “ ‘Scandalous con- 
duct tending to the destruction of good morals. Specification, in this, 
that on or about the twenty-first day of December, 187-, J. P. Harold, 
a lieutenant in the United States navy, being then and there on duty on 
board the United States ship “ Delaware,” when relieving Lieutenant 
S. W. Cutter as officer of the deck, was drunk and incapacitated, by 
reason of such drunkenness, from performing his duty as an officer of 
the navy.’ Mr. Harold, how do you plead to the charge?” 

“ Not guilty, sir.” 

“ And how do you plead to the specification ?” 

“ Not guilty, sir.” 

“Charge third,’” continued the judge-advocate, “‘Conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman. Specification, in this, that on 
or about the twenty-first day of December, 187-, J. P. Harold, a lieu- 
tenant in the United States navy, being then and there on duty on 
board the United States ship “ Delaware,” when relieving Lieutenant 
S. W. Cutter as officer of the deck, was drunk and incapacitated, by 
reason of such drunkenness, from performing his duty as an officer of 
the navy.’ Mr. Harold, how do you plead to the charge?” 

“ Not guilty, sir.” 

“ And how do you plead to the specification ?” 
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“ Not guilty, sir.” 
The judge-advocate noted the answers to the several questions, and 
then, addressing the court, said, “ Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
court, it is not my purpose to make any lengthy address in the opening 
of this case. The witnesses to be called by the prosecution are numer- 
ous, and I shall consume no time in stating the purport of their testi- 
mony, which will be direct and unequivocal. Orderly, call Lieutenant 
Cutter.” 

Cutter came forward from the side of the room and took the Bible 
in his hand. The president rose and administered the oath to him, and 
the judge-advocate began his examination. 

“Mr. Cutter, will you please state to the court your name and 
rank ?” 

“S. W. Cutter, lieutenant, United States navy.” 

“On what duty are you now detailed ?” 

“Watch officer on the United States ship ‘ Delaware.’ ” 

“ Where and on what duty were you on the morning of the twenty- 
first of December last ?” 

“‘T was watch officer on the ‘ Delaware,’ at sea.” 

“ Are you acquainted with the accused, here?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Who and what is he ?” 

“ J. P. Harold, lieutenant, United States navy.” 

“Did you see him on the morning of the twenty-first day of 
December last, and, if yes, state to the court the circumstances under 
which you saw him and what occurred ?” 

“T was watch officer on the ‘ Delaware’ at that time, and my relief 
was Mr. Harold. At about twenty minutes to eight, I sent word to 
him that it was nearly eight bells, and just about the time eight bells 
struck he came onto the quarter-deck to relieve me.” Here Cutter 
stopped as if he had said all that he wanted to say. 

“ Well, sir,” said the judge-advocate, “did he relieve you ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘‘ The captain was on deck at the time and ordered him below, and 
told me to send for another relief.” 

“Why did the captain not permit Mr. Harold to take the deck if 
he was your proper relief?” 

“T never ask for the captain’s reasons, sir. I simply obey his 
orders.” 

“Mr. Cutter, what was Mr. Harold’s condition when he came on 
deck ?” 

“ He was much excited, I should say.” 

“ Was he drunk ?” 

“T couldn’t swear to that.” 
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“ Did he act like a drunken man ?” 

“ Well, he acted as I have seen some drunken men act, but I could 
not swear that he was drunk.” 

“Mr. Cutter,” said the president, “I am aware of the fact that 
drunkenness is more of a condition than a fact, and that we cannot 
always be certain of the causes which lead men to act in certain ways 
or do certain things. What we desire to know from you is this, Do 
you believe that Mr. Harold was under the influence of liquor, and to 
a very considerable extent, when he came on deck to relieve you on 
that morning ?” 

“T can answer the question, sir, in only one way, with all respect 
to the court,” said Cutter. “I don’t know that Mr. Harold was drunk. 
I only know that his action and manner were very different from his 
usual action and manner, but what induced the change I cannot say. I 
have never seen him under the influence of liquor, and to this fact 
may be due in some part my reluctance to attribute his condition to 
that cause on that morning.” 

The judge-advocate seemed puzzled for a time, but at last said, 
“Mr. Harold, do you desire to cross-examine this witness ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Harold. 

“Mr. Cutter, that will do for the present. Orderly, call Captain 
Barry.” . 

The orderly went out and came in preceded by Captain Barry, who, 
after being sworn by the president, took his seat in the witness chair. 

“Captain Barry,” said the judge-advocate, after the usual questions 
identifying the witness had been answered, “‘ were you on the deck of the 
‘ Delaware’ on the morning of the twenty-first of December, and did you 
see the accused there? If yes, please state to the court what occurred ?” 

“T was on deck just abreast the cabin hatch, on that morning, with 
the admiral and his daughter. Eight bells had just struck when Mr. 
Harold came suddenly from the wardroom hatch and started aft. He 
had no cap on his head ; his clothes were only about half on him, and 
he swayed and staggered as he walked. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. As he came up to the horse-block where the officer of the deck 
was standing, I went forward and got a good look at him. While 
his face was not red or flushed, as is usual in cases of drunkenness, 
yet his eyes, his expression, his manner, his dress, and the unmis- 
takable stagger were all indicative of a man far gone in liquor. I 
ordered him below under arrest, but he didn’t seem to comprehend the 
order, and I had some one take him by the arm and lead him down the 
ladder.” 

“ Have you any doubt in your mind of the cause of the condition 
of Mr. Harold on that occasion ?” 

“None whatever, sir. I have given men bread and water in the 
brig who were not half as drunk as Mr. Harold was.” 
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“ Cross-examine,” said the judge-advocate, 

Dr. Herron wrote but one question on a little slip of paper and 
handed it to Harold, who handed it to the judge-advocate, who read it 
to himself and then put it to the witness. ‘“ Have you ever before 
seen me under the influence of liquor?” 

“ Never,” answered the witness. “ And I desire to say, even now, 
that if I could find any reason to attribute the condition of Mr. Harold 
to any cause other than liquor I would be only too glad todo so. He 
is a young man in whom I was much interested, and a good sailor and 
a good officer.” 

Harold bowed his acknowledgments and said he had no other ques- 
tion to ask, so Captain Barry withdrew. 

Three more witnesses were called in the persons of officers who 
were on deck at the time in question, and all of them, while evidently 
sorry to have to give their testimony, could see no other cause than 
drunkenness for the action of Harold. 

“Orderly,” said the judge-advocate, “ call Lieutenant Blakeley.” 

Out went the orderly and in came Blakeley. He was dressed with 
his usual neatness, but he was unmistakably nervous. During Harold’s 
period of arrest Blakeley was the only man in the mess who had not 
found the opportunity to say a kind word, but Blakeley had studiously 
avoided such a course. As he entered the court-room Dr. Herron’s 
little eyes snapped, and he began working his fingers and cracking the 
joints, one at a time and then altogether, until the racket sounded like 
a miniature gatling gun in full operation. As Blakeley took his seat 
in the witness chair Herron turned his own chair, which was next to 
that of Harold, so that he could look squarely into Blakeley’s face, at 
a distance from him of about eight feet. As the examination began, 
Dr. Burney and Dr. Gray came in and took seats at the side of 
the room behind Blakeley and facing Herron. The examination had 
been in progress for some fifteen minutes and the judge-advocate had 
about finished the preliminary features and was getting into the serious 
parts. For not an instant up to this time had Herron’s cat-like eyes left 
Blakeley’s face, and for some reason not apparent Blakeley was getting 
exceedingly uneasy. He fidgeted in his chair and turned his head at 
intervals as if he were afraid of something behind him. He stam- 
mered in his speech and his answers became disconnected. The court 
could not fail to notice it, and all the time the snappy little eyes were 
fixed on him. At last, in the middle of one of the answers, Blakeley 
stopped short and seemed unable to articulate. His head fell forward 
on his breast, his eyes closed, and he sat in his chair as if he were sound 
asleep. Almost at the same moment Herron gave a gasp and came 
near falling over. Burney and Gray jumped up, and while the one 
went to Herron the other supported Blakeley. The members of the 
court rose to their feet with scared looks, and contemplated the action 
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of the doctors.. Burney poured a mouthful of brandy into Herron, 
and Gray, with the assistance of the orderly, lifted Blakeley onto a 
lounge. Harold all this time sat speechless, in amazement at the pro- 
ceedings. In less than five minutes Herron was as active and well as 
ever, but Blakeley lay like a log, breathing regularly, but apparently 
utterly unconscious. 

Dr. Burney was the first to speak. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “ may I 
ask that the court be cleared of all but yourselves, Dr. Herron, and 
myself. Of course, I do not mean to ask the judge-advocate to retire, 
but all the rest should go, and I will explain ?” 

The president gave the order and placed the orderly on the outside, 
with orders to admit no one without his permission. When this had 
been done Dr. Burney resumed. ‘Gentlemen, I trust that you will 
pardon me for interrupting your proceedings, but when you know my 
reasons you will, I think, not only condone the action but approve. It 
is but fair to you to say that you can be but little more surprised at this 
condition of affairs than I am, but it is also proper to say that I was in 
possession of knowledge which made this condition a possibility, while 
you were not. I am not speaking to you now as members of a court- 
martial, but as men, and if, after you hear me, you deem it your duty 
to continue this court, you will do so; if not, you will know the proper 
course to pursue, to suspend or entirely abrogate these proceedings. 
About a month since, Mr. Blakeley, in a conversation with me, intro- 
duced the subject of mesmerism or hypnotism. At that time this 
conversation made no particular impression on me, but in the light of 
recent events it becomes of much importance. Some of you are aware 
that the morning of the twenty-first of December was not the first 
occasion when the singular condition of Mr. Harold manifested itself. 
On the fifteenth of December the same thing happened, but exposure 
was avoided by the brotherly conduct of Mr. Cutter. Dr. Gray and 
I also knew of it because we were called upon to prescribe for Mr. 
Harold, and we did so, believing at the time that the cause might be 
found in an attack of malarial fever, though we were not sure of it. 
We have together, since that time, talked over the case with Dr. 
Herron, who was the first to ascribe the attack to something other 
than fever and something very different. The theory of drunkenness 
was never entertained by either of us, for the reason that there was no 
evidence whatever of the presence of liquor on the person of Mr. 
Harold. To Dr. Herron is due the solution of the mystery, and he 
has asked me to tell the story for him, not only to save the honor and 
perhaps the life of the innocent, but to the end that the guilty may be 
punished. We all on board the ‘ Delaware’ know that both Mr. 
Blakeley and Mr. Harold were rivals for the affections of Miss Hadley, 
and we all have noticed the change in Mr. Blakeley since it became 
apparent that he was an unsuccessful suitor. When we talked this 
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case over with Dr. Herron he asked to see the two men, and came on 
board our ship for that purpose. We had told him of the peculiar 
features of the case and of the rivalry existing between the men, with- 
out really attributing the cause of Harold’s attacks to Blakeley. Dr. 
Herron’s theory was that Harold had been hypnotized by Blakeley, 
and he proposed that he, Herron, should attend this trial as Harold’s 
counsel in order that he might try an experiment of his own. His 
theory was that Blakeley had influenced Harold while he was asleep, 
and had directed him what to do, and that the subject was unable to 
resist the influence and had followed the directions almost implicitly. 
Dr. Herron believed that he could turn the tables if he had the oppor- 
tunity, when the mind of Blakeley was deeply engrossed in his testi- 
mony before this court, and when he would not be on his guard against 
any outside influence being brought to bear on him. 

“The experiment has been tried and you know the result to this 
point. The strain on Dr. Herron has been terrible, as you all know, 
but he is fully recovered now. and ready to continue the experiment to 
the end, if you are willing. Mr. Blakeley lies here entirely under the 
influence. He cannot tell anything but the truth while he is in this 
condition. Now, shall we go on and get to the bottom of this affair ?” 

The members of the court looked at each other in wonder. “Can 
you bring him to at any time, doctor?” said the president to Dr. 
Herron. 

“Yes, sir, at any time. If I am wrong in my suspicions, he will 
clear himself on his examination. If I am right, the truth should be 
known. I will abide by the answers he makes,” said Dr. Herron. 

“Gentlemen, this is the most extraordinary thing I have ever 
witnessed,” said the president, “and I am somewhat at a loss to know 
what to do under the circumstances. Of course, we cannot examine 
Mr. Blakeley as a witness before a court, but as we are taking a recess, 
we might see this thing out as individuals. What do you say ?” 

The members all acquiesced and told Dr. Herron to continue. 

The doctor took a seat alongside of Blakeley, and, taking one of 
Blakeley’s hands in his own, said, “ Blakeley.” Blakeley’s eyelids 
unclosed slowly until his eyes were seen staring up at the ceiling, with, 
however, no expression whatever in them. The by-standers involun- 
tarily shrank back. “Blakeley,” again said the doctor. ‘“ Well,” 
came the answer from Blakeley, though it was not in his voice, but in 
a strange tone which seemed to come from a long distance. 

“ Blakeley, will you answer truly what I ask of you?” 

“T must. You are my master.” 

“ Blakeley, do you know the secret of Harold’s illness?” 

“ I do.” 

“ What was the cause of it?” 

“ J,” 
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“Tn what way ?” 

“T hypnotized him and told him he was drunk and would be 
drunk for four hours.” 

“Why did you do this?” 

“ Because I hate him.” 

“ Why did you hate him ?” 

“Because he was first in the heart of the woman I love. If I 
could have him disgraced she would never look at him again, and I 
might be to her as I once was, before I lost her through him.” 

“Ts your action known to any one but yourself?” 

“To no one.” 

“Does Harold know of it?” 

“‘T have no reason to think that he does.” 

“ Have you told me the truth absolutely ?” 

“T cannot do otherwise. You are my master.” 

The officers standing round the couch gasped at the revelation, but 
no one spoke until Dr. Herron said, “Gentlemen, is there anything 
more ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing more,” said the president, wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead. ‘“ This is more than enough. Bring him to, doctor, and 
I will see the admiral at once.” 

Herron took both Blakeley’s hands and chafed them, and smoothed 
his forehead and eyes for a few moments until Blakeley gave a yawn, 
stretched himself, and then sat up and rubbed his head in a dazed sort 
of way, and said, “ What’s the matter?” 

“You had a fainting spell in the court-room,” said the doctor, 
“and we laid you on this lounge to recover.” 

“Mr. Blakeley,” said the president, “the court has adjourned for 
the day. You had better go on board ship, and if we want you in the 
morning we will send for you.” 

The manner of the president seemed to strike Blakeley as a little 
peculiar, but he simply bowed and started for the door. His step at 
first was a little unsteady, but he soon regained his nerve and walked 
out. 

“Gentlemen,” said the president, “ the.court is adjourned until to- 
morrow at ten o'clock.” 

That court never proceeded with that case. The admiral dissolved 
the court the next day, and a lengthy report went to the department 
giving the reasons for the action, together with some recommendations 
which he hoped the department would favorably receive. 

In due course of time came the approval from the Navy Depart- 
ment, with an official communication for Lieutenant Blakeley, stating 
that his resignation would be accepted, should he desire to present it ; and 
in case he did not see fit to resign, the admiral was directed to convene 
a court for his trial on charges which would be formulated later. The 
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letter was handed to Blakeley by the admiral himself, in his cabin, 
with the remark, “ Mr, Blakeley, in order that you may fully under- 
stand the action of the Department in this matter, you are informed 
that there are other hypnotists in this squadron besides yourself, and 
to one of them you have confided your secret in regard to Mr. Harold. 
I am authorized to accept your resignation at once. Which shall it be, 
resignation or court-martial ?” 

“T will hand you my resignation in an hour,” said Blakeley ; and 
he did. On the next steamer from Key West went Mr. Blakeley, no 
longer an officer of the United States navy. 

The admiral issued a general order to the effect that the court- 
martial proceedings in the case of Lieutenant J. P. Harold were 
entirely abrogated, as the Department was in possession of facts showing 
that the charges were made under an entire misapprehension and were 
entirely without foundation, and that Lieutenant Harold was restored 
to duty without a blemish on his character as an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 

The mess celebrated the event by a dinner, honored by the com- 
pany of Dr. Herron, Captain Barry, Admiral Hadley, and last, but 
by no means least, Miss Maggie herself. 

There was a hush at the table when Mr. Telver rose, with his glass 
in his hand, and said, “To Jimmy Harold, the best-loved man in the 
mess. May he and his convoy meet with nothing but fair weather 
during the whole cruise of life.” 

** Let me add one word to that,” said the old admiral, in all inno- 
cence: “ Here’s to the convoy, whoever she may be, lucky to have 
such a man-of-war to take care of her. God bless her!” 

“Why, father,” shouted Dick Hadley, nearly splitting with laugh- 
ter, “ you are bestowing the paternal blessing.” 

The old gentleman looked around at Miss Maggie, who was hiding 
her blushes behind his broad back, and the light suddenly broke in 
on him. He stood for an instant without speaking, and then placing 
his arm round his daughter’s waist, he said, “ Well, Dick, I see 
no reason to change my mind about either of them,—God bless them 
both.” 
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Vv. 
A STRANGE HALLUCINATION. 
‘¢ Pluck out the heart of my mystery.’’—Hamlet. 


WHILE seated in the room up-stairs I had heard an occasional deep- 
mouthed baying just under the windows on the street, and when I 
opened the front door a great, tawny, black-jowled mastiff, with ugly 
eyes and wearing a heavy chain-collar, stalked past me and sprang up 
to the second story. 

As I went out I heard Mr. Hungerford say, “In, Raoul! Hallo, 
old fellow! Down, sir, down!” Therefore I knew that the dog was 
Hungerford’s, and that the mammoth brute had been in the habit of 
running up to Mrs. Corestone’s chamber oft before. 

“ A frequent visitor with his master,” reasoned I, “and doubtless 
welcome. I don’t know which beast I dislike the most. Hate him, 
hate his dog, I do,” and I trotted briskly towards home. 

The weather was doing its worst. The wind had increased to a 
tempest. Sidewalks were covered with snow, sheets of drift were accu- 
mulating by stoops and curb-stones, door-ways were banking up, the 
frost was biting cold, an ice blockade was likely to set in. March 
was coming in like a lion, truly. 

We had had a severe winter, nor was its climax over yet. I was 
glad to reach St. Mark’s Place in order to gain shelter. 

Mrs. Lamb and Miss Scrub, familiar friends and neighbors stanch 
and true, were sitting cozily together over a cup of fragrant tea in the 
front parlor when I entered, and a plate of buttered toast and another 
of hot muffins stood before them on the table, which had been drawn 
up before the fire for the better enjoyment of the warmth and blaze. 
Complete comfort, social converse, and mutual confidences exchanged 
were stamped on every feature of the twain in colors not to be mistaken 
for an instant by the least observing and most superficial and indiffer- 
ent spectator of the scene. Gossips! What a picture true to life! 
The engrossing subject of womanly discussion was, of course, Mr. Gold- 
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chopper, the mysterious lodger of the third-floor front. I joined the 
whispering couple cheerfully. 

“He came again,” pursued my landlady, in alarmed perplexity, 
“this very day before my eyes, dressed in a smock-frock and woolen 
stockings, with a drover’s whip in his hand and a shock-wig on his 
head, and sang ribald ballads to a mob of drunken coal-heavers and 
snow-shovelers, who went and brought him beer in a pewter pot, 
which the wretch drank standing. What respectable woman, I want 
to know, and the widow of a public gorger in the custom-house, could 
be reasonably expected to bear it longer? That man will drive me 
mad. My lands alive!” 

“ Love,” said Miss Scrub, with the utmost sympathy and consola- 
tion,—“ love, my dear Lamb, takes on many contrairy forms and aspecks. 
I myself, in earlier years, have seen my myriad lovers in the cinders 
and at another tender moment in the cistern. It’s our nerves, ma’am. 
We are wires” (which was strictly true of Miss Scrub). “One of 
’em said that he often saw me in his shaving-cup, though I thought 
myself it was oftenest in a mug of beer, for he was face to face with 
that about every two hours in the twenty-four, his habit to the last. 
You may depend upon it, my poor Lamb, that a soft and soothing sen- 
timent pervades both hearts, and takes on these beautiful and changing 
hues in consequence. Let me persuade you not to struggle against it.” 

“The idea of that man’s image,” retorted Mrs. Lamb, with vigor, 
“is loathsome and repugnant to my feminine feelings. Drat him! A 
bald-headed old sinner of sixty imposing himself on the good nature 
of a decent woman, who has seen better days, as a respectable gent, 
when he passes twelve hours in every twenty-four on the cobble-stones 
of the public streets posing and posturing and making a vulgar, ridic- 
ulous spectacle of himself in the presence of porters, and vagrants, and 
loafers, and drunkards for beggarly coppers, is simply disgraceful and 
disgusting. Keeping it up, too, for months, week in and week out, as 
if he were a force-pump or a patent churn. He ought to be brought 
before the public courts, he ought, for common imposturing. It’s 
lamentable. He ought to be sent up and fined.” 

“Tt’s not him you see, ma’am,” argued Miss Scrub, with energy ; 
“it’s his shadder in your buzzum that prints itself on the pavements 
at your feet, and makes every street-show wear his liniments. It is 
the holy impulse of love, ma’am, all-pervading love, urging you on to 
a second marriage, Mrs. Lamb, and in the hardness and stiff-necked- 
ness of your heart, ma’am, you don’t recognize the symptoms. They 
are heaven-inspired.” 

“ Never !” cried the worthy landlady, with intense emotion ; “ never, 
Sally Scrub, never, never, never, shall the widow of a public gorger 
wed that wicked man. A wolf in sheep’s clothing,—a snake in the 
grass—an ojus ogre—a monster of iniquity,—perhaps a Bluebeard ! 
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He looks like the Frenchman done in wax-effigy in Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, who wantonly tickled two wives to death and was caught in the 
act of privately attempting the third. Strike me dead, Scrub, if ever 
I think of shaming the blessed gorger’s memory by consenting to become 
Mrs, Aaron Goldchopper. My lands!” 

A boisterous gust of wind and snow struck the front of the house 
with savage fury, shaking it like a leaf. We all three started at the 
shock, Was it the spirit of the deceased gauger clamorous in indignant 
protest, or only the passing violence of the storm ? 

“Ugh !” exclaimed Mrs. Lamb, with a shudder, “ what an awful 
night !” 

“T don’t know how I am to get home, really !” said Miss Scrub, 
imploringly. 

“ Make yourself snug with me, my dear,” said Mrs, Lamb, hos- 
pitably ; “ your folks know where you are and will not be worried about 
you, I feel sure.” 

“T fear I must,” said Miss Scrub, readily and willingly enough. 

We bid one another good-night, and I ascended to my chamber. 

It was midnight when I retired, and then I lay wide awake think- 
ing about Mabel Corestone. She was certainly both beautiful and en- 
chanting and a born coquette, subjecting every man she met to the 
powers of her fascinations. Her sensuous influences had fairly be- 
witched me and bound me with chains of steel to her relentless sway. 
Strange plight for a parchment follower of the law! 

The bells of St. George’s Church tolled one. Somebody tried my 
door—and again. I heard whispers in the hall outside. Springing 
up and flinging on my robe and slippers, I crept stealthily to the sill, 
intently listening. No other sound,—all was as still as death. Softly 
unlocking and opening my door, I looked out into the dense darkness. 
There was a slight creaking on the stairs above,—I heard it plainly. 
Creeping noiselessly up, I stared through the banisters at two sombre 
shadows in the hall-way. 

Low voices broke upon my ear, 

“Blind your glim, pal, and lay low 

“ Easy, Davy, easy,—stand back or it’s a pull. I’m hunk with 
this lock.” 

“ Shall I show the glim, Ted ?” 

“ Ay! and draw your barker, pal !’’ 

“ All right, Ted, now !” 

Burglars! The red glare of a bull’s-eye showed me the forms of 
these desperadoes engaged in prying with a jimmy at the door of 
Aaron Goldchopper’s room. I heard the sharp spring of the latch 
and the snap of the lock as the bolt was forcibly shot back ; and the 
door itself next began to sway inward. Should I wait for more, or 


act at once? 


1? 
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A smart blow on the temple, and I fell flat on my back with a 
groan, but I was not stunned. I was conscious of whispering voices, a 
hurry-scurry of light footsteps, the slamming of the street-door, and a 
duet of female screams. Then I became sensible that I was being 
carried quickly to my room and laid gently on the bed; when, upon 
opening my eyes, I recognized Mr. Goldchopper bending blandly over 
me, with a smile of gratitude and relief upon his pleasant face, while 
the women kept up their falsetto wailing upon the stairs. 

“‘ My dear ladies,” I heard Mr. Goldchopper expostulate, “ there is 
no further cause for apprehension. The thieves are gone. Pray go to 
bed and compose your nerves. No harm has been done except to this 
poor gentleman, and that, I trust, will prove but slight. Nothing has 
been stolen, I believe. But what a daring attempt!” 

“Tt’s that man,” I heard Mrs. Lamb exclaim, in a tone of abject 
terror; “he is robbing Mr. Ashby.” 

“No, no, no, my dear Lamb,” explained Miss Sally Scrub; “he 
has rescued him and has vanquished the dread marauders in single 
combat.” 

“Call the police!” shricked Mrs. Lamb, in a state of incipient 
hysteria. 

“ No use, ma’am !” cried Miss Scrub, who by this time had recovered 
her usual presence of mind ; “ we are all safe, and the rest of the house 
still slumbers. Don’t disturb the other boarders, ma’am, pray! It’s 
no good,—not the least !” 

This argument had its desired effect, and they retired to their joint 
apartment. 

Mr. Goldchopper held some brandy to my lips, which I was able 
to swallow, when he proceeded to carefully examine my head. 

Presently he murmured, “ No great injury, my dear sir; not even 
blood drawn,—only an ugly bruise; you are lucky! Best go to sleep, 
and you may escape even a headache in the morning.” 

' Drowsily muttering a good-night, I fell asleep while he stood beside 
me, not even dreaming of the past events during, on the whole, a rather 
comfortable slumber. 

Burglaries are quite a matter of course in crowded cities. 
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VI. 
TAKING SOUNDINGS. 
‘‘ Deeper than e’er plummet sounded.”’—The Tempest. 


Savine a slight headache and a bad contusion on my right temple, 
from a blow given me no doubt by a third member of the midnight 
gang, who had come stealing upon me on the stairway, I had quite 
recovered next morning from the effects of the severe assault. While 
breakfasting, Buck, the colored servant, with staring eyes, gave me a 
message from my landlady that she would be glad to have a word with 
me in my study, if I could so far oblige her, upon a subject of the 
utmost moment. I bade the boy to sénd her up to me straightway. 
She shortly appeared, greatly oyercome and short of breath. Her feel- 
ings, indeed, were too much for her. She sank into an easy-chair and 
wept. I said, to soothe her,— 

. “Quite a little breeze last night, Mrs. Lamb !” 

“Oh, sir!” cried the widow, hysterically ; “oh, sir! and are you 
still alive ?” 

“T am,” I playfully replied; “I am, I am sure of it. Are you 
better ?” 

“T’m well enough,” she sobbed; “but Sally Scrub is dreadful. 
She’s had to take that amount of stimulant, Mr. Ashby, to quiet her 
nerves, which are but poorly, that she is quite incapacitated from get- 
ting up this morning. Oh, sir, that was an awful fright! I’m not 
myself, sir; and to think that that man was at the bottom of it all! 
Oh, Mr. Ashby, I can never sleep another wink with that, disreputable 
creature in the house !”” 

“ You don’t suspect him of robbing himself, ma’am, do you ?” said 
I, shortly. 

“Tt’s some of his cronies, sir, and boon companions a-calling on 
him in the small hours of the night. He must be one of the villains’ 
house-breaking confederates, Mr. Ashby,—a fence, or a pal, or some of 
those dreadful monsters we read of in the newspapers almost every 
day.” 

“My: dear madam,” said I, “ you must really os to disabuse your 
mind of these extremely unjust prejudices against my friend Mr. Gold- 
chopper. He is a very estimable person, I believe, and exceedingly 
kind-hearted, I am sure. He is as innocent of. the entry into your 
house as Iam. . He was the veiiany not the guilty party. .That-was a 
professional attempt at burglary.” 

“ Who ever heard - such a name as Goldchopper‘! ” groaned Mrs. 
Lamb, lugubriously ; “ it must be assumed. There’s wood-chopper and 


gold- beater, to be sure; but si tliat e 
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The good woman left me, more set in her views than ever about 
Mr. Goldchopper, who I learned from Buck Simpson, the servant, had 
passed the greater part of the night at my bedside, having only with- 
drawn to rest towards daylight. He had gone out, however, at eight 
as usual. 

“Dem bu’glers,” said Mr. Simpson, gray with fright and his 
ivories chattering in his head like castanets,—“dem bu’glers hab 
broken de lock ub de street-door, and carried off all de umberrellas 
out ub de front hall. One ub ’em dropped a bobby or a jimmy on 
de steps. I reckon dat Massa Goldchops was de fust ’partment dat 
de white debbles tried to bu’gleize, sar!” 

While dressing that morning, I had formulated a theory as to the 
perpetrators of the forced entrance at my worthy landlady’s; but why 
they had straightway resorted ‘to Mr. Goldchopper’s room I was at a 
loss to determine. I decided, therefore, upon a certain and immediate 
course of action in the matter. 

Taking a Third Avenue car down town to Park Row, I looked out 
for the well-known sign of Messrs. Spike and Flint, secret-service 
agents, and directly ascended the stairs leading to their office of de- 
tective work. This was near the top of a three-story building, in 
which were located lawyers’ and sundry agents’ offices, and consisted of 
two adjoining rooms. A tin sign on the door read, “ 7. Spike and 
J. Flint. Detective Bureau.” 

When I had entered, I found myself in a square, little, dark- 
papered apartment, having a red-hot stove and a sanded floor, with a 
few wooden chairs and desks arrayed against the walls. The windows 
looked out upon City Hall Park, and opposite on Broadway stood the 
Astor House. A queer, little, red-faced scrivener, with one eye and a 
lame leg, and clad in the rustiest of cheap clothes, was writing at one of 
the desks, freely expectorating tobacco into a great stone spittoon in the 
corner. There was a lithograph of High-Constable Jacob Hays hang- 
ing up, and another of the famous Officer Bowyer, chief of police- 
detectives close beside it. 

The door of the inner room was tight shut, but I heard the rumble 
of voices within, and as I was about requesting to see one or other of 
the partners, the door opened and two persons came out, one of whom, 
Mr. Flint, I knew by sight. The other was an unknown client, or 
visitor, whom the former politely took leave of before accosting me. 

“A, Ashby, Esq.,” then said Mr. Flint, holding out his hand, and 
speaking most respectfully, ““ Attorney- and counsellor-at-law, I believe ? 
I hope I see you well, sir. Can we be of any service?” 

“Either you or Mr. Spike,” said I. “I have a matter of i impor- 
tance which I would like to speak with you about.” 

“Then walk inside, sir, if you please, and take a seat! If anybody 


calls, Coil, say I am engaged.” 
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The inside office was the counterpart of the other one, only that it 
had a gaudy carpet on the floor and a plush sofa by the stove. Mr. 
Spike’s portrait, in the garb of a Methodist minister, with a white 
cravat and a red nose, decorated the chimney-piece, and a round table 
covered with papers and a couple of ledgers stood between the windows, 
which commanded a full view of Barnum’s American Museum on the 
corner. 

John Flint was a slim, wiry, sinewy man of thirty-five, with a 
ferret’s eye, a wide slit in the face for a mouth, short-cropped hair, and a 
medium-sized goatee, which I had seen doing duty in public places 
in every color of the rainbow, from Irish carrot to Israelitish black and 
German-American crome-yellow. It was a chameleon. 

“Mr. Flint,” said I, when we were seated, “ I have a curious case 
for you, I think. It is one of assault and incidental attempt at bur- 
glary. My boarding-house, in St. Mark’s Place, was entered last night. 
The thieves broke into an upper room, and as I was following them 
gave me a blow on the head, leaving this abrasion, as you see. I am 
convinced that I recognized two of the robbers—my assailant probably 
was the third—by a remarkable coincidence. But why they should so 
directly have sought out my up-stairs neighbor, Mr. Goldchopper, I 
cannot understand. There is something back of this business, I am 
persuaded,—something queer.” 

I then proceeded to inform Detective Flint of the singular rumors 
and reports attaching themselves to our elderly lodger, his extremely 
retiring and exclusive habits, yet my entire faith in his honesty and 
integrity. “I believe,” I added, “that this worthy man is somehow the 
victim of some plot, or wrong, and that his persecutors followed up 
their malicious pestering of him by their felonious house-breaking of 
last night.” 

“ Who do you think, then, are the cracksmen?” asked Mr. Flint, 
with an air of profound sagacity. 

“ Well, I will tell you,” I returned. “As you are aware, for I 
have often met you myself, it has long been my habit to walk about 
the streets at night in out-of-the-way localities for the purpose both of 
exercise and amusement. I ama natural-born dreamer, lawyer though 
I be. I love to paint pictures and to spin yarns in my own mind by 
way of pastime. 

“During my evening walks aforesaid I have often passed and. re- 
passed, up-town, upon a lonely lane which lay along the Hudson River, 
a queer little two-story building like a boat-house, that stood. close by 
the brink of the water. There might have been half a dozen similar 
structures equally squalid, shabby, and small anywhere among the ad- 
jacent wharves and thoroughfares; but if so, none were so striking of 
outline, by reason of its standing entirely solitary, as was this wretched 
little red house by the river. 
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“Upon the board front, over the door, was nailed a sign, with mis- 

shapen letters, that read ‘ Pogsley: Boating and Fishing: Tackle 
within,’ which, I recall, gave me the impression somehow that the man 
himself was of a stern, uncompromising character not liable to qualms 
of any kind, and would be able and willing to haul up a poor drowned 
body, if requested, at a moment’s notice. I believe this finding of 
dead bodies to be his business. I pictured him, likewise, as a short, 
broad-built person of middle age, with red hair, warts, and a squint. 
One night,” I continued, “as I was passing along, two men came out 
of the hovel, and while they were within earshot of me they addressed 
each other respectively as Ted Figgins and Dave Bloke. They were 
slouching, rough-looking fellows, with round shoulders and loose gait. 
Now, last night, while spying upon the two burglars, I heard them call 
each other, in whispers, ‘Ted’ and ‘Davy.’ I believe, or shrewdly 
suspect, these men to have been said Bloke and Figgins. If so, it may 
have been Pogsley himself who felled me with his fist or black-jack. 
That boat-house must be a burglar’s crib, if I am correct in my sur- 
mises.” 

“You are right, sir, no doubt !” said Flint, in order to encourage 
me. “Go on, sir, if you please.” 

“Now, Mr. Flint, before we prefer absolute charges against them, 
and arrest these alleged boatmen, I am particularly anxious to find out 
what their connection or cause for revenge may be with Mr. Gold- 
chopper, who is evidently a harmless old man. As a matter of curios- 
ity I should like to inform myself correctly upon that point. Is there 
any way that you know of, any course, that suggests itself to your 
mind ?” 

“ T will consider, sir,” said Mr. Flint, reflectively. “I am acquainted 
with the building you refer to. It’s in a direct line with Sixteenth 
Street; below Tenth Avenue, in among the vacant lots and garbage- 
dumping grounds, close to the river. There used to be cow-stables 
just abové, and some shanties away to the left. Why in the world did 
yow ever make po way there, sir; and especially at — It isa 
dangetous locality.” 

“T will tell you,” said I. “Iam 1 delighted to unexpectedly find 
myself: in situations of perfect isolation and of possible peril, although 
I think, in truth, there is but little of the latter there. A sedentary 
man ‘like myself needs. some excitement. It braces the system like 
brandy.” ‘ 

‘'Thére'was’a pause. He was musing. 

“How does this plan suit you?” suggested Mr. Flint. “I recall 
that there is'a cheap tavern or bar-room up on Tenth Avenue, near the 
corner of Sixteenth Street, a low resort of dockwallopers and gutter- 
snipes. It’s a vile haunt, but it is probably the haunt of these three 
knucks you speak of. They must go there to drink and throw dice. 
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I will drop in there in disguise this evening and spot out the ground 
for myself a bit.” 

“T should like to go with you,” I exclaimed. “ Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than an adventure of that sort.” 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Flint, “I know of a0 objection, if you can 
keep cool and dress a part and play a part.. We will take Coil, Tony 
Coil, with us, who has lost an eye in one detective enterprise and a 
knee-cap or two in another. He is as fierce as a shark and as bold as 
a bull-dog (with a smile of sarcasm). Coil is the best man we ever 
had, although he prefers copying papers and lying in wait on the sly 
to dragging down desperate characters. He has too much humanity,— 
that is his only fault.” 

I had observed that Mr. Coil’s eye-teeth more closely resembled 
fangs than those of a human being. Did he drag down ne 
with his teeth, I wondered ? 

“T’ll go,” said I, with delight. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Flint, quietly. “ Drop in here this eventing 
at nine o’clock, and we'll get some costumes out of the wardrobe and 
rig ourselves out accordingly. You'll have need of your nerve before 
you’re through, I guess. The ‘ Bargeman’s Rest’. isa den. It’s the 
crib of river thieves. You take your life in your hands in going there, 
Mr. Ashby.” 

“Tt suits my whim,” said I, “and Pll do it. How is Mr. Spike? 
I have not seen him about the law courts in several weeks.” 

“Tn high health, sir, thank you; but he keeps running on just now 
between here and Boston. He’s got a job at that town.” 

“*The modern Athens,’ they oft call it,” said I. ‘ Well, good- 
morning !”” 

“ Till to-night, sir!” said Mr. Flint, as I left the bureau of detec- 
’ tion. 

Little did I think that from that interview ran a wire cable which 
led straight to the centre of the Corestone mystery. 


VII. 
A STROLLING PLAYER. 


‘“‘ And seem a saint, when most I play the devil.”"—Richard III. 


THAT afternoon, at the hour I had specified to Mr. Hungerford, I 
was in my office in Ann Street, pen in hand, when I heard,an active 
foot ascending the stairs in jumps, and a dexterous hand immediately 
tried the knob of my door. I turned my head. The smiling coun- 
tenance of the glossy dandy, Perey Hungerford, and the jagged jowls 
of Raoul, the mastiff, met my view; but whether the man or the dog 
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were the fiercer-looking, it would be difficult to say. The perfect sym- 
metry of the former’s figure, the complete self- possession of his manner, 
together with the stylish fit of his fashionable clothes struck me more 
forcibly this time than before, and I thought I unquestionably detected 
a something or other about him, an indescrible air which breathed a 
hint of familiarity with the seafaring profession. 

He advanced hat in hand, and I arose to greet him. The dog 
snarled and then lay down in sullen obedience to his master’s kick. 

“Happy to see you, sir,” said I. “Be seated, pray; I shall be 
yours in a moment.” 

“Thanks, many thanks, my dear sir,” spoke the oily voice. “I 
doubt I trespass upon your valuable time, but please permit me to wait 
until you are quite at leisure. Lie down, Raoul; lie still, you 
brute !” 

In a few minutes I had finished the writing upon which I was 
engaged, and turned expectantly towards the authorized agent of my 
lovely client. 

“Did you bring the papers with you, Mr. Hungerford, of which 
we spoke last night?” 

“They are here, dear sir, and I trust that they will prove satis- 
factory.” 

He produced from the breast-pocket of his plum-colored surtout a 
purple leather wallet, from which he drew forth some creased and 
folded pages of paper and Jaid them upon my table. 

As we sat I read them carefully over. All were in due form, 
regular and correct, not a definable doubt about them. I felt that my 
visitor was intently reading my face as I ran my eye over the docu- 
ments. As I studied he scrutinized, or vice versa. 

“Well,” said I at length, abruptly catching his gaze, “ every- 
thing is ship-shape and systematic here, sure enough. Mrs. Corestone’s 
legal rights are safe beyond peradventure, no doubt whatever about 
that. You have arranged the matter well,” I added, slyly. 

“ T beg your pardon,” replied the glossy moustache, “ but do I under- 
stand you to say that even a poor actor may have acquired business 
habits sufficiently to attend to the routine of a strictly legal affair like 
this? The young lady’s interests are a sacred trust. She deserves pro- 
tection. I am her oldest, nearest friend.” . 

“ Doubtless!” I warily rejoined. “ You are an honored member of 
the theatrical profession, then? I respect your calling.” 

“ An unworthy disciple of the sock and buskin, my dear sir. 
Although I have not yet aspired to the personation of Hamlet, 
Richard, or Othello, still I have played many characters at most of 
the minor houses both in London and New York. You have seen my 
name upon the bill at times ?” 

“Not that I remember,” I said, “although I may have done so. 
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What is your special line of acting, may I ask, without seeming in- 
quisitive ?” 

“ Light comedy and farce, sir, are my province. I have played 
Rover, Young Marlow, Jack Absolute, Fred Bramble, Box one night 
and Cox the other, besides Alfred Jingle every night in the week. 
Particularly strong in the afterpiece, though. Have appeared in as 
many as three plays in one night. .I enjoy variety.” 

“You have versatility of talent, certainly,” said I. 

“Hard work, my dear sir, pure industry—no gift of genius—none 
at all. Adaptability.” 

“ Has Mrs. Corestone ever aimed at being an actress ?” inquired I, 
plumply, closely watching the man in my turn. “I thought I noticed 
a trifle of the Thespian in her tone and manner, likewise. Was I 
mistaken ?” 

“Sir,” answered my visitor, drawing himself up as if his feelings 
had been hurt, “ she 2s an actress, a great actress. She is an ornament to 
any stage. For the space of two years she has trodden the tragic 
boards. She has acted Jessica and Emilia; she has played Mrs. 
Haller in the country towns; she even promises to excel in the char- 
acters of Miranda, Portia, and Lady Macbeth at an early point in her 
career. She is the finest Juliet in existence. Rebecca ” He stopped 


short. 
“ Rebecca ?” said I, sharply. 
“ As Rebecca in the play of Ivanhoe,” he instantly resumed, with 


perfect coolness, “she is something wonderful. You should see 
her.” . 

“ And are her attainments mere talents,” said I, slyly, “ or the more 
splendid ability for honest toil like your own?” 

“ Neither, my dear sir, neither! Simple beauty of form and fea- 
ture, a remarkably musical voice, brilliant eyes, natural endowments of 
a vastly superior sort,—and graces. You must hear her sing.” 

“T should be delighted,” said I ; instantly adding, ‘‘ Have either of 
you ever acted at the Boston Theatre ?” 

The man raised his eyes quickly to my face, with flaming cheeks 
and a flashing glare. Presently he made answer with an insincere 
smile,— 

“ Both of us have played there, certainly, in the course of our pro- 
fessional rounds. Boston is a nice little town for low comedy, but not 
up to New York or Philadelphia in tragedy and the melodrama. A 
good place for beginners.” 

His voice had grown so harsh that it made the dog uneasy. Racul 
uttered a whine and a low growl, grating his teeth viciously. I 
imagined that his master’s teeth grated, too, and I knew that his eyes 
snapped as if sparks came from them. 

I followed up my evident advantage with instant promptitude. 
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“ Did you or she happen to know or meet Mr. Corestone while in 
that town? Did you ever see him before that?” 

Forewarned was forearmed. Without a pause, as if entirely ex- 
pecting and fully prepared for my question, he answered, emphatically ,— 

“Never, to the best of my knowledge and belief.” 

“You are familiar with the language of affidavits,” I slightly 
sneered. “ You are quite a lawyer.” 

“You do me too much honor, my dear sir,” he insinuated. “ Law- 
yers are gentlemen ; I am only a poor player.” 

The glossy creature arose, seemingly anxious and willing to bring 
the interview to a close, shook hands and smirked, bowing low as he 
approached the exit. Raoul sprang up as if he were quite ready to tear 
something, or anything, to tatters, and slunk out suddenly at his master’s 
heels. The dog was more ingenuous than the man, his master, an actor 
who looked like a sailor. 

Why had he held this misleading conversation with me, unless to 
inspire me with an erroneous idea of his and the widow’s relatively 
respectable characters? 

I pondered long that afternoon over the fruits of our conversation, 
which furnished me with a clue that I indomitably determined to follow 
up to a conclusion. 


(To be continued.) 





CONVERSALLONAL ARITHMETIC. 


(Continued from page 225.) 


CHAT XIV. 
REDUCTION OF DECIMALS, 


“WE have seen that the value of a fraction is the quotient resulting 
from dividing the numerator by the denominator. Therefore,— 

“ Problem 1.—To change a common fraction to a decimal, all you 
have to do is to place a decimal point after the numerator and then 
divide by the denominator, pointing off as in division of decimals. 

“* Problem 2.—To change a decimal to a common fraction. 


“ RULE. 

“ Remove the decimal point and supply the proper denominator. As, 
change .5 to a common fraction. Operation, +. 

“ Problem 3.—To reduce a denominate decimal to integral units of 
lower denominations. 

“ RULE. 

“ Multiply the decimal by the units of the descending scale and point 
off as in the multiplication of decimals. Then multiply the decimal part 
of the product by the units of the next lower denomination, and so on for 
all of the remaining units of the scale. The integral units at the left of 
each product will be the value of the decimal. 

“ Problem 4.—To change a compound number to a decimal of any 
given denomination. ; 
“ RULE. 

“ Divide the number of uniis in each denomination, successively, by 
the units of the ascending scale, and to the quotient add the next higher 
denomination, and divide as before until the required unit is reached.” 


CHAT XV. 
UNITS OF CURRENCY. 


“‘ ALL civilized and commercial countries take great care to fix a 
standard unit of value, which standard is called the unit of currency. 
The unit of value in the United States is the gold dollar, or 25,5; 
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grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. The real quantity of pure gold in it 
is 23.21997 grains. 

“The unit of value of Great Britain is the pound sterling, or 
123.270 grains of gold, eleven-twelfths fine, which is equivalent to 
113.0016 grains of pure gold. This coin is commonly known as 
the ‘sovereign,’ and the ratio of one dollar United States money 
to one sovereign is 1 to 4.866, for the ratio of each grain of gold 
is 1 to 1. 

“The unit of value in Germany is the number of grains of gold in 
a mark,—namely, 5.53134 grains; and the unit of value in France is 
the number of grains of gold in a franc,—namely, 4.48035 grains. 
Thus we see that each country establishes its own unit of value as a 
legal tender within its borders; but, whatever the lawful money of a 
nation may be, all kinds of money are brought to the same unit of 
value,—the grain of pure gold in international commerce. 

“ Money is the measure of value of things, and it is usually of two 
kinds,—namely, coin and paper money, and the term currency includes 
everything that circulates as money, or whatever is generally received 
in payment of debts. 

“United States money is the legal currency established by Con- 
gress, and its denominations increase according to the decimal scale, as 
in the following 


10 mills (m.) make 1 cent, marked ct. 
10 cents make 1 dime, marked d. 
10 dimes make 1 dollar, marked $. 


10 dollars make 1 eagle, marked E. 
20 dollars make 1 double eagle, marked 2E. 


“ A coin is a piece of metal prepared, stamped, and authorized by 
a government to be used as money. 

“The coins of the United States are of gold, silver, nickel, and 
bronze. The gold coins are the double eagle, or twenty-dollar piece ; 
the eagle, or ten-dollar piece; the half eagle, or five-dollar piece; the 
quarter eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, and the one-dollar piece. 
The silver coins are the dollar, the half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, and 
the dime. The nickel coins are the five-cent and three-cent pieces. 
The bronze coin is the cent. 

“The gold three-dollar piece, the silver half-dime and three-cent 
piece, the nickel cent, and the bronze two-cent piece are no longer 
coined, although sometimes seen in circulation. The mill is simply a 
convenient name for the tenth part of acent, and it has never been 
coined. 

“The present standard fineness or degree of purity of the above 
coins as fixed by the act of Congress is as follows: The gold coins con- 
sist of 900 parts of pure gold, mixed with 100 parts of an alloy 
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formed of equal parts of silver and copper. The silver coins consist 
of 900 parts of pure silver and 100 parts of pure copper. The nickel 
coins are one-fourth nickel and three-fourths copper, and the bronze 
coins consist of 95 parts of copper and 5 parts of tin and zinc. The 
alloy is not considered as having any value. 

“* Paper money consists of duly authorized printed promises to pay 
the bearer a certain amount of coin which are circulated as money. 
The paper money of the United States is of four kinds, known as 
greenbacks, silver certificates, treasury notes, and national bank-notes. 


“ ENGLISH CURRENCY. 


“English currency is the legal money of Great Britain, and the 
standard unit is the gold sovereign or pound sterling. 


“ TABLE. 


4 farthings (far.) make 1 penny, marked d. 
12 pence make 1 shilling, marked s. 
20 shillings make 1 pound or sovereign, marked £. 


“The coins of Great Britain are of gold, silver, and copper. 
The gold coins are the sovereign (= $4.8665) ; the half-sovereign 
(= $2.433 —) ; the guinea, equal to 21 shillings and valued at $5.11 ; 
the half-guinea, 10s.6d. The silver coins are the crown, equal to 5 
shillings and valued at $1.2166 + ; the half-crown, 2s.6d.; the florin, 
2s.; the shilling, and the sixpence and three-penny pieces. The 
copper coins are the penny, halfpenny, and farthing. The standard 
fineness of the gold coins is 11 parts pure gold and 1 part alloy. The 
standard for silver coins is 37 parts pure silver and 3 parts alloy. The 
penny is of pure copper and valued at $0.02027. The paper currency 
consists of bank-notes of various denominations. 


‘CANADIAN CURRENCY. 


“The currency of Canada was adopted in 1858, and the denomi- 
nations are the same as the decimal table of the United States. 

‘The coins are nominally equal to the corresponding coins of the 
United States, but their intrinsic value is a little more, as the proportion 
of pure silver is the same as used in the English coins,—that is, 925 
parts silver and 75 parts copper. The silver coins of Canada are the 
50-, 25-, 10-, and 5-cent pieces. The paper currency consists of bank- 
notes of various denominations, and usually pass at par along the 
northern border of the United States. 


“FRENCH CURRENCY. 


“The standard unit of value in France is the gold franc, and a 
decimal system of currency is used as shown in the following table: 
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“ TABLE. 


10 millimes (m.) make 1 centime, marked ct. = $0.00193 
10 centimes make 1 decime, marked de. == $0.0193 
10 decimes make 1 franc, marked fr. = $0.198 


‘“‘The gold coins of France consist of the 100-, 40-, 20-, 10-, and 
5-franc pieces. The silver coins consist of the 5-, 2-, and 1-frane 
pieces. The bronze coins are the 10-, 5-, 2-, and 1-centime pieces. 


“GERMAN CURRENCY. 


“The German empire has adopted a uniform system of coinage, 
the standard unit of which is the gold mark, whose value is $0.2385. 

“The gold coins of Germany are the 20-, 10-, and 5-mark pieces. 
The silver coins are the 2- and 1-mark, and 20-penny pieces. 


“MEXICAN CURRENCY. 


“The monetary unit of Mexico is the gold peso, and equal to 100 
centaros. The gold coins are the 20-peso (= $19.679), the 10-peso 
(= $9.839), the 5-peso (= $4.919), the 23-peso (= $2.459), and the 
peso, which is still struck with the legend 8R, meaning 8 reales. The 
silver coins are the peso, and the 50-, 25-, 10-, and 5-centaros. The 
silver peso, although actually containing more silver than the United 
States dollar, is only worth commercially $0.837. The gold coins are 
not in general circulation. 


“BRAZILIAN CURRENCY. 


“ The standard unit of value in Brazil is the milreis, and valued at 
54.6 cents in United States money. 

“The gold coins are the 20-,10-, and 5-milreis. The silver coins 
are the 2-, 1-, and 4-milreis, The silver milreis is only equal to about 
48 cents. The greater part of the circulating medium of Brazil con- 
sists of treasury notes and nickel and bronze coin. 1000 reis equal 1 
milreis. 

“ JAPANESE CURRENCY. 

“Japan has a decimal system of coinage, the standard unit of 
which is the gold yen of 100 sen, valued at $0.997 United States 
money. There is also a silver yen valued at about $0.83. 


10 rin make 
100 sen make 





CONVERSATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 


CHAT XVI. 
RATIO AND PROPORTION. 


“THERE are two ways of comparing one number with another 
number of the same kind. 

“1. You may consider how much one number is greater or less 
than the other by finding their difference. 

“2. You may consider how many times one number is greater or 
less than the other by finding their quotient. 

“When you compare two numbers by finding their difference, the 
less is always taken from the greater. When you compare two num- 
bers by finding their quotient, one number is regarded as the standard 
that measures the other; hence, a ratio is the quotient resulting from 
dividing one number by another, and it shows the measure of the 
relation existing between two numbers of the same denomination. 

“Thus, you may compare a year with a day, but you cannot com- 
pare a yard with a day; for, in order to form a ratio, time must be 
compared with time, length with length, and so on. 

“ The terms of a ratio are the two numbers compared, as dividend 
and divisor, and they are called respectively the antecedent and conse- 
quent ; and the ratio is found by dividing the antecedent (the dividend) 
by the consequent (the divisor), as, in 6 divided by 3, the ratio is 2. 

“There are three ways of expressing the ratio of one number to 
another,—namely : 

. “1, By the special sign, the colon, as 6:3. 

“2. By the sign of division, as 6 -- 3. 

“3. By the fractional form, as §. 

“Since every ratio may be expressed in the form of an unexecuted 
division, and since the antecedent is a dividend and the consequent a 
divisor, it follows that,— 

“Tf both terms of a ratio be multiplied or divided by the same - 
number, the ratio will remain unchanged. 

“The following principles are also true: 

“1. The ratio is equal to the quotient obtained by dividing the 

“itvidesd } by the — ss 

“2. The {*ieacca’} is equal to the {°aiviur""} multiplied by the {,7*i,.}. 

“3. The {~afeare*} is equal to the {*iradsi'} divided by the {,zs9,.}, 
Hence,— 

“ Problem 1.—To find the ratio of one number to another. 


= RULE. 


“ Divide the antecedent by the consequent. 
“ Problem 2.—To find the antecedent when the ratio and conse- 
quent are given. 
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“RULE. 


“ Multiply the ratio by the consequent. 

‘When there are but two terms and one ratio, it is called a simple 
ratio, as 6:3. A ‘compound ratio is the product arising from the 
multiplication of two or more simple ratios, as (6 : 3) x (8:4), which 
reads 6 divided by 3 multiplied by 8 divided by 4. 

“Some authors divide the second term by the first term, writing the 
ratio thus : (3:6) X (4: 8); but it may be readily seen that the signs do 
not correspond to the way they wish the ratio to read ; for, in this case, 
the proper reading would be 3 divided by 6 multiplied by 4 divided 
by 8, which produces an entirely different result. 

“The reciprocal of a ratio is the quotient obtained by dividing the 
{oonreament} by the {*ieidesa'+- Thus the reciprocal of the ratio 8:4 is 4 
divided by 8 or 4. The ratio of two fractions may be found by 
reducing them to a common denominator and then comparing their 
numerators. 


“ PROPORTION. 


“ An arithmetical proportion is the expression of equality between 
equal ratios when the terms of the ratios are indicated, and there are 
two ways of reading the proportion. Thus, 6:3::8:4, may be read, 
6 is to 3 as 8 is to 4, or it may be read, ‘ the ratio of 6 to 3 equals the 
ratio of 8 to 4.’ 

“The proportion may be either written, as above, with double 
colon, or with the sign of equality, as 6:3 = 8: 4, 

“The terms of a proportion are the numbers used in the compari- 
son, and, since it requires two numbers to form a ratio, every propor- 
tion must contain at least four terms. The two ratios thus compared 
are called couplets ; the first and second terms forming the first coup- 
let, and the third and fourth terms the second couplet. The first 
and fourth terms of the proportion are called the extremes ; the second 
and third terms the means. Thus, in the proportion, 6:3::8:4, 6 
and 4 are the extremes, and 3 and 8 are the means. Hence, in every 
proportion, we have the following 


“ PRINCIPLES, 


“1. The product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 


means. 

“2. One extreme is equal to the product of the means divided by 
the other extreme. 

“3, One mean is equal to the product of the extremes divided by 
the other mean. 

“4, The extreme of the first couplet is equal to the mean of that 
couplet multiplied by the ratio of the second couplet. For, from 
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the proportion, 6:3: :8:4, we have 6 +3=8 +4; hence 6 = (8 + 
4) X 8, 

“5, The extreme of the second couplet is equal to the mean of 
that couplet divided by the ratio of the first complet. For from the 
proportion 6 :3::8:4 we have 6--3=—=8 + 4; hence 4= 8 + (6+ 3). 

“ These principles are also true to a compound proportion. 

“ The terms of every proportion may also be considered as a com- 
parison of any two causes and their corresponding effects by writing 
the terms as follows : 

“1st cause : 2d cause: : Ist effect : 2d effect. 

“Tn order to state a problem in proportion you must remember 
that the first cause must bear the same relation to the second cause as 
the given effect does to the required effect. 

“Then you may form a proportion containing one unknown term, 
and it is usually convenient to indicate this unknown term by the 
letter x and to make it the fourth term of the proportion. Write the 
given effect, or the number that is of the same kind, as that indicated 
for the third term. Then analyze the problem and write the two 
causes or the two remaining given numbers as the first and second 
terms so that their ratio shall be equal to the ratio of the third term 
to the fourth. Some arithmeticians prefer to write the unknown 
number as the first term. 

“Formerly proportion was called the ‘rule of three,’ and I re- 
member one time hearing the following quaint verse : 

‘¢¢ Multiplication is vexatious, 
Division is twice as bad ; 
The rule-of-three, it troubles me, 
And fractions make me mad.’ ”’ 


CHAT XVII. 
PERCENTAGE. 


“ THE term per cent., from per, by, and centum, a hundred, means 
by the hundred, and percentage embraces all of the operations in arith- 
metic in which the basis of the computation is one hundred. 

“The number on which the percentage is to be computed is called 
the base, and the decimal, which denotes how many hundregths are to 
be taken, is called the rate per cent.; therefore, the percentage is the 
result obtained by taking as many hundredths of the base as there are 
expressed by the rate. The sum obtained by adding the percentage to 
the base is called the amount, and the remainder obtained by subtracting 
the percentage from the base is called the difference. Hence, in the 
operations of percentage there are five elements,—namely, the base, 
the rate, the percentage, the amount, and the difference; any two of 
which being given, you may find the other three. Therefore, with 
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these five elements, you may form ten combinations, and under each 
combination you may solve three problems. 










“CASE FIRST. 
“ Problem 1.—Having given the base and the rate, to find the per- 
centage. 






“ RULE. 
“ Multiply the base by the rate ; and the reason is that the base multi- 
plied by the rate equals the percentage. 





“ Problem 2.—Having given the base and the rate, to find the 
amount. 






“ RULE. 
“ Multiply the base by the rate and add the product to the base ; and 
the reason is that the base multiplied by the rate gives the ili and 
the percentage added to the base equals the amount. 







“ Problem 3.—Having given the base and the rate, to find the 
difference. 






“RULE. 

“ Multiply the base by the rate and subtract the product from the 
base ; and the reason is that the base multiplied by the rate gives the per- 
centage, and the difference is the remainder obtained by subtracting the 
percentage from the base. 









“CASE SECOND. 
“ Combination of the Base and the Percentage. 







“ Problem 1.—Having given the base and the percentage, to find 
the rate. 






“ RULE. 

“ Divide the percentage by the base; and the reason is that having 

given the product of two numbers and one of them to find the other num- 

ber, if you divide the product of two numbers by the given number, the 
quotient will be the other number. ' 






“ Problem 2.—Having given the base and the percentage, to find the 


amount. 
‘ “ RULE. 


“ Add the percentage to the base; and the reason is that the per- 
centage plus the base equals the amount. 






“ Problem ?.—Having given the base and the percentage, to find the 
difference. 





“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the percentage from the base; and the reason is that the 
base less the percentage equals the difference. 
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“CASE THIRD. 
“ Combination of the Base and the Amount. 
“ Problem 1.—Having given the base and the amount, to find the 
percentage. 
“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the base from the amount ; and the reason is that the sum 
of two numbers minus one of them equals the other number. 


“ Problem 2.—Having given the base and the amount, to find the 
rate. ‘ 

“ RULE. 

“ Subtract the base from the amount, and then divide the difference 
thus found by the base; and the reason is that having given the swm of 
two numbers and one of them to find the other, if you subtract the given 
number from the sum, the remainder will be the other number. Then 
you will have the product of two numbers (the percentage) and one number 
to find the other, which you may find by dividing the product by the given 
number. 

“ Problem 3.—Having given the base and the amount, to find the 
difference. 

“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the base from the amount, and then subtract the difference 


thus found (the percentage) from the’ base ; and the reason is that the sum 
of two numbers minus one of them equals the other, and the base minus 
the percentage equals the difference. 


“CASE FOURTH. 
“* Combination of the Base and the Difference. 
“‘ Problem 1.—Having given the base and the difference, to find the 


percentage. 
“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the difference from the base; and the reason is that you 
have the sum of two and one given to find the other number. 


“ Problem 2.—Having given the base and the difference, to find the 
rate. 

“ RULE. 

“ Subtract the difference from the base, and then divide the remainder 
thus found (the percentage) by the base; and the reason is that you have 
given the sum of two numbers and one of them to find the other, and the 
product of two numbers and one of them to find the other. 


“ Problem 3.—Having given the base and the difference, to find the 


amount. 
Vor. XVII. N. S.—No. 4. 20 
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“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the difference from the base and add the remainder to the 
base. 
“You should now be able to give the reasons for the different 


operations. 
“CASE FIFTH. 


“‘ Combination of the Rate and the Percentage. 


“ Problem 1.—Having given the rate and the percentage, to find 


the base. 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the percentage by the rate, 
“ Problem 2.—Having given the rate and the percentage, to find 


the amount. 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the percentage by the rate, and to the quotient (the base) add 
the percentage. 
“ Problem 3.—Having given the rate and the percentage, to find 


the difference. 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the percentage by the rate, and from the quotient (the base) 


subtract the percentage. 
“CASE SIXTH. 


“ Combination of the Rate and the Amount. 


“ Problem 1.—Having given the rate and the amount, to find the 
base. 


*‘ RULE. 
“ Divide the amount by 1 plus the rate. 
“ Problem 2.—Having given the rate and the amount, to find the 


percentage. 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the amount by 1 plus the rate, and subtract the quotient (the 
base) from the amount. 
“ Problem 3.—Having given the rate and the amount, to find the 


difference. 
“RULE, 


“ Divide the amount by 1 plus the rate, and subtract the quotient (the 
base) from the amount ; then subtract the remainder thus found (the per- 


centage) from the base. 
“CASE SEVENTH. 


“* Combination of the Rate and the Difference. 


“ Problem 1.—Having given the rate and the difference, to find 


the base. 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the di*erence by 1 minus the rate ; and the reason is that you 
have given the product of two numbe:s and one of them to find the other. 
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“ Problem 2,—Having given the rate and the difference, to find the 


percentage. 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the difference by 1 minus the rate, and multiply the quotient 
(the base) by the rate. 


“ Problem 3.—Having given the rate and the difference, to find the 


amount, 
“ RULE. 


“ Divide the difference by 1 minus the rate, and multiply the quotient 
(the base) by 1 plus the rate. 
“CASE EIGHTH. 
“‘ Combination of the Percentage and the Amount, 


“‘ Problem 1.—Having given the percentage and the amount, to 
find the base. 


“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the percentage from the amount. 


“ Problem 2.—Having given the percentage and the amount, to 
find the rate. 
“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the percentage from the amount, and then divide the per- 
centage by the remainder thus found (the base). 


“ Problem 3.—Having given the percentage and the amount, to 
find the difference. 
“ RULE. 
“ Subtract the percentage from the amount, and then from the remain- 
der thus found (the base) subtract the percentage. 


“CASE NINTH. 
“ Combination of the Percentage and the Difference. 


“ Problem 1.—Having given the percentage and the difference, to 
find the base. 
“ RULE. 


“ Add the percentage to the difference. 


“ Problem 2.—Having given the percentage and the difference, to 
find the rate. 
“RULE. 
“ Add the percentage to the difference, and then divide the percentage 
by the sum thus found (the base). 


“ Problem 3.—Having given the percentage and the difference, to 
find the amount. 
“ RULE. 
“ Add the percentage to the difference, and then add the percentage to 
the sum thus found (the base). 
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“CASE TENTH. 
“* Combination of the Amount and the Difference. 

| “ Problem 1.—Having given the amount and the difference, to find 
the base. 







“ RULE. 

“‘ Add the difference to the amount and divide the sum by 2; and the 
reason is that you have given the sum of two numbers and their difference 
to find the greater number. 

“ Problem 2.—Having given the amount and the difference, to find 
the rate. 







“ RULE. 

“ Add the difference to the amount and divide the sum by 2; then 
subtract the difference from the amount and divide the remainder by 2 ; 
and divide the quotient thus found (the percentage) by the first quotient 
(the base). 

“ Problem 3.—Having given the amount and the difference, to find 
the percentage. | 















“RULE. 

“ Subtract the difference from the amount and divide the remainder 
by 2. 

“* Nearly every practical question that arises in business transactions 
may be solved by some one of the operations of percentage; therefore 
it is important that you learn to distinguish clearly which two or more 
of the five elements are represented in the problem; then it will be 
easy to discern the required elements by the methods herein explained. 

“Tn buying and selling goods the actual cost of the goods is the 
base; the actual gain or loss is the percentage; the price at which the 
article is sold is the amount if sold at a profit, and the difference if sold 
at a loss. The rate of gain or the rate of loss is the rate. The terms 
profit and loss indicate a gain or a loss in business transactions.” 

















CHAT XVIII. 






COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE, 







“ AN agent is a person who transacts business for another, and he 
is called a commission merchant when engaged chiefly in buying and 
selling merchandise, agricultural products, etc., and a broker when he 
usually buys and sells money, stocks, bills of exchange, bonds, real 
estate, etc. 

“The commission or brokerage is the percentage charged by or 
paid to an agent for the transaction of such business as you may require 
of him. The rate of commission is usually agreed upon by the person 
for whom the agent is to transact the business (the principal) and the 
agent, according to the amount of business to be done and the locality 
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of the transactions. The usual rate of } per cent. will be understood, 
if no other rate is mentioned, for most money transactions that occur 
in New York City; but in some of the Western States the rate runs 
as high as 10 per cent. of the money collected or invested. Sometimes 
the rate is written as a fraction of 1 per cent., as } of 1 per cent., but 
there is no real reason why this should be done. 

“ The elements in commission and brokerage are,— 

“1, The sum involved (whether it be money collected or invested), 
which corresponds to the base in percentage. 

“2. The rate of commission, which corresponds to the rate per 
cent. 

“3. The commission or brokerage, which corresponds to the per- 
centage. : 
“4, The entire cost (or sum collected or invested plus the commis- 
sion), which corresponds to the amount. 

“5, The net proceeds (or the sum collected or invested minus the 
commission), which corresponds to the difference. 

“ All problems that may arise in commission and brokerage come 
under the rules of percentage, and may be solved by applying the 
rules already given.” 


CHAT XIX. 
STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS. 


“ Stock is the money or capital which an individual or corporation 
employs in business. The money so employed is sometimes called 
capital stock, and the corporation often goes by the name of a stock 
company, thus indicating that the capital employed is represented by 
marketable shares having an equal par value. The shares of various 
companies thus placed on the market for sale and transfer are termed 
stocks. Certificates of stocks are issued by each company certifying 
the number of shares to which the holder of the certificate is entitled, 
and these certificates may be bought and sold like any other personal 
property. The shares vary on their face value, but in banks, insurance 
and railroad companies a share is usually equal to $100. 

“A certificate of stock is at par when it will sell for the value 
marked on its face,—that is, the sum specified in the certificate,—which 
is sometimes called its nominal value; and it is above par, or at a pre- 
mium or advance, when it sells for more than its face value; and a 
certificate of stock is below par, or at a discownt, when it sells for less 
than its face value. When a company is in good standing and doing 
a lucrative business its stock is usually above par, but when doing a 
poor business its stock is most generally at a discount, and the real 
value of the stock—that is, what it will actually sell for on the market 
— is often far below its face value. 
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“ Whenever a government or corporation desires to raise a certain 
amount of ready money they sometimes place upon the market another 
kind of certificates called bonds, with the agreement that they will be 
redeemed at a certain specified time, and that interest will be paid to 
the purchaser of the bonds at a specified rate. As security for the 
payment of these bonds the property of the corporation is pledged to 
the holder, and to insure the payment of the interest the bonds are 
either registered or coupons are attached as certificates of interest, to 
be cut off and presented for payment when the interest becomes due. 

“ Registered bonds are payable to order and cannot be transferred 
without being indorsed. Coupon bonds are payable to bearer, and are 
transferable without indorsement. Bonds issued by the United States, 
by the States, cities, and corporations are quoted on the stock-market 
according to the rate of interest they bear and the date of their 
maturity. 

“Thus you may see the quotation, ‘U.S. 4s, 1907,’ which means 
United States 4-per-cent. bonds, due in 1907. These bonds are of both 
the coupon and registered classes, and the interest is payable quarterly. 

“Then, again, you may see ‘ U. S. currency 6s, ’95.’ These bonds 
bear 6-per-cent. interest, and were issued by the government to aid in 
constructing railroads across the United States to the Pacific. There 
are several issues of these maturing respectively in 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899. A bond is at maturity when it becomes legally due 
and payable. The income of bonds is called interest, but the sum 
paid to stockholders out of the net earnings is called a ‘dividend,’ and 
is always calculated as a certain per cent. of the par value of the stock. 
Thus, if you hold ten shares of the stock at $100 per share in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and that company declares a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent., you should receive 25 per cent. of $1000, or $250 ; 
but if no dividend had been declared for five years, the rate of interest 
would only be 5 per cent. 

“‘ INVESTMENTS. 

“‘ Money may be invested in bonds, stocks, etc., either for the benefit 
to be derived from the interest or dividends, or for the purpose of in- 
creasing the amount invested by speculation. When money is to be 
invested for the interest it is usual to seek such safe investments as 
bonds, mortgages, and ground-rents, and sometimes small amounts are 
placed with building and loan associations. 

“Government bonds are so secure that they are much sought after, 
and consequently command a premium, but as the bonds approach 
maturity this premium becomes less. 

“A mortgage is a conveyance of property upon condition as a 
security for the payment of a debt, and should the interest not be 
promptly paid, the mortgage may be foreclosed and the property sold 
and the debt paid from the proceeds. 
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“ A ground-rent is a fixed rent paid for the privilege of building 
on another man’s land. In some cities where land is very valuable a 
person desiring to build will agree to pay the interest on the value of 
the land as rent, instead of actually buying the ground. This agree- 
ment is to continue in force as long as the rent is regularly paid. 
Well-secured mortgages and ground-rents are such safe investments 
that they are among the securities in which trust funds may be legally 
invested. 

“ Building and loan associations are corporations instituted to re- 
ceive small deposits at certain fixed dates, and the money so received is 
invested among the members of the association on mortgages given by 
the borrowers. These associations enable many persons to invest their 
small savings securely and profitably, but care should be taken in 
selecting an association in good standing. 

“In buying stocks and bonds for the purposes of speculation the 
idea is to make the investment at the time the stock has reached its 
lowest point, and then hold it until its market value rises again. 

“Thus, if you buy ten shares of Reading Railroad stocks at 15 
cents on a dollar when the market closes on the 22d of December, and 
sell five shares on the afternoon of the 23d of December at 20 cents, 
you can then afford to wait another day before selling the balance, as 
the stock may go as high as 25 cents, or it may fall again to 15 cents. 
If it goes to 25 cents you make a gain of 10 per cent. on one-half 
of the stock, and 5 per cent. on the other half. If it falls again to 
15 cents, you gain nothing on one-half, but 5 per cent. on the other 
half. ' 

“Sometimes men buy stocks on a margin,—that is, they actually 
pay only a small per cent. in cash for the stocks they purchase, and 
give their notes or other security for the balance, which they agree to 
pay in five, ten, or twenty days, with the hope that the stock which 
they purchase will rise in the mean time. If it falls they become the 
losers, and many a prosperous man has become bankrupt by buying 
more stocks on a margin than he can pay for if fortune does not favor 
him. 

“In buying and selling stocks the terms used are as follows : 

“1, The par value equals the base in percentage. 

«2. The rate of premium or discount equals the rate per cent. 

“3. The premiums or discount and the dividend equals the per- 
centage. : 

“4, The market value when above par equals the amount. 

“5, The market value when below par equals the difference. 

“ Like commission and brokerage, all practical problems in stocks 
and investments can be solved by the rules given for percentage, but 
in order to avoid confusion the following of most frequently used 
problems are given : 
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“ Problem 1.—Having given the par value of the stock and the 
rate of dividend, to find the dividend. 

“Thus: Mr. Brown owns 250 shares, each $100, of railroad stock, 
which declares an annual dividend of 10 per cent.? What is the 
increase ? 

“ Here the base and rate are given to find the percentage, and you 
multiply the base by the rate. 

“ Problem 2,—Having the par value and premium or discount, to 
find the market value. 

“Thus: What is the cost of 250 shares of railroad stock that is 
selling at a premium of & per cent. ? 

“ Here you have the base and rate to find the amount, but if the 
stock was selling at a discount of 5 per cent., you would then have 
the base and rate to find the difference. This problem is often stated 
in another way, as, What is the cost of 250 shares of railroad stock 
that is selling at $1.05, brokerage being } per cent. ? 

“You may either solve as before, adding the brokerage, or you 
may find the market value of one share, and then the (market value 
of 1 share + the brokerage) X the number of shures equals the cost. 

“ Problem 3.—Having given the amount to be invested and the 
market value, to find the number of shares that may be purchased. 

“Thus, Mr. Brown wishes to invest $5631.25 in railroad stocks 
selling at 112. How many shares can he purchase? 

“When the stock is above par you have the amount and the rate 
to find the base, and when below par you have the amount and the 
rate to find the difference. The_same result will be obtained if you 
divide the amount to be invested by the market value of one share. 

“ Problem 4.—Having given the amount to be invested, the market 
value of the stock, and the rate of interest or dividend, to find the 
annual income. 

“Thus: If John Jones invests $3150 in United States currency 
6s at $1.05, what will be his annual income? 

“Tf you divide the amount invested by the market value, you will 
have the par value; then multiply the par value by the rate. 

“ Problem 5.—Having given the market value of the stock at time 
of purchase and the rate of interest on the stock, to find the rate of 
interest on the investment. 

“Thus: If Mr. Brown purchases United States 5 per cent. bonds 
at 1123, what per cent. will his investment yield him? 

“ Here, the interest on the stock computed at its par value may be 
considered as the percentage, and the amount invested as the base ; 
hence, divide the annual income of the stock (the percentage) by the 
cost of the stock (the base) and you have then the rate of interest on 
the investment.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Castie of San Juan de Ulloa. 


‘‘THE castle of ‘San Juan de Ulloa,’ 
taken, together with the fortified city of 
Vera Cruz, by the combined action of 
the army and navy of the United 
States. The army commanded by Gen- 
eral Scott, the navy by Commodores Con- 
ner and Perry in succession.”’ 

Referring to the above quoted foot- 
note under the sketch of the ‘‘ Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa,” as given on page 
116 of the February number of the 
Unirep Service, I desire to submit a 
few remarks and dates in the interest of 
accurate naval history, referring more 
especially to the latter clause, which I 
have underscored. 

On the morning of March 21, 1847, 
Commodore Perry took command of the 
squadron as commander-in-chief, re- 
lieving Commodore Conner. 

On the 22d the work of landing the 
naval battery, as arranged between Gen- 
eral Scott and Commodore Perry, began. 

On the same date the ‘* Mosquito fleet,”’ 
consisting of several small vessels (two 
of which were steamers, “ Spitfire” and 
‘‘ Vixen’’), took up a favorable position 
by orders of Commodore Perry, and 
opened fire on the city and castle. This 
little fleet was under the immediate com- 
mand of Captain Tatnall, commanding 
the ‘Spitfire,’ to which vessel I was 
attached. 

The naval records will show that from 
the date of the landing of the army, on 
the 9th, until the attack on the city and 
castle, on the 22d, the navy afloat was 
comparatively at rest, with the exception 
of the plucky but unauthorized attack on 
the castle by Captain Tatnall on the 
morning of the 10th. 

This early morning effort was appar- 
ently without any visible results, and we 


were ordered back to the anchorage, our 
captain full of regrets that no one was 
killed or wounded. We afterwards 
learned, however, that General Worth 
had expressed his regrets at our recall, 
‘¢as we were distracting the attention of 
the enemy from his movements in direc- 
tion of a position he was anxious to 
secure.” 

From the above dates and recorded 
facts, it will be seen that the active work 
of the navy in the attack and capture of 
the city of Vera Cruz and San Juan 
de Ulloa, in connection with the army, 
began and was brought to a successful 
conclusion from and after the date 
(March 21) upon which Commodore 
Conner surrendered his command to 
Commodore Perry. 

History will award to Commodore 
Conner the credit of originating and car- 
rying out to a successful conclusion the 
landing of an army of some twelve thou- 
sand men on an enemy’s shore, within 
easy range of his guns, without loss or 
injury of a single man, a military ma- 
neuvre the importance of which, I am 
sure, was fully appreciated by General 
Scott. 

But to demand for Commodore Con- 
ner (even inferentially) an active part in 
the work of taking the city of Vera 
Cruz and the castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa is claiming for him more than 
the records will justify, and, I am sure, 
more than he would ask, were he alive. 

To Commodore Perry belongs the ex- 
clusive credit for the active work done by 
the navy between the 21st and 27th of 
March, 1847, in the capture of Vera 
Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa. There 
was no succession after the 2Ist until 


the end of the war. 
W. H. Sxocx, 


U. S. Navy. 
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A Sea Tragedy of 1840. 
(From the New York Sun.) 
THE EXECUTION OF MIDSHIPMAN SPEN- 
CER FOR MUTINY. 
He was a Son of President Tyler’s Secretary of 
War and was hanged at the Yard-Arm of the 
United States Brig “Somers” with two other 


Members of the Crew, without Trial, and 
loudly protesting his Innocence. 


New York nowadays is seldom at a 
loss for a sensational occurrence or an 
event that sets tongues wagging. But 
half a century ago its much gossiped 
about events were few and far between. 
Then the city did not have a yellow fever 
journalism, as now, that invented sensa- 
tions in default of actual ones. Where- 
fore when, during the closing month of 
the year 1842, the Sun announced that 
the brig ‘‘Somers,” belonging to the 
navy, had anchored in our bay, returning 
from her cruise without a midshipman 
—who was the son of John C. Spencer, 
then Secretary of War—and a boat- 
swain’s mate and an ordinary seaman, 
who had started with the brig, and that 
the reason for their absence was that they 
had been hanged at the yard-arm without 
trial by order of Commander Alexander 
Slidell Mackenzie, the community was 
greatly excited. The excitement was 
deepened when, a few days later, it was 
made known that Secretary of War 
Spencer, the father of the midshipman, 
was prostrated by the intelligence, and 
that President Tyler and other members 
of the cabinet seemed greatly shocked. 
Inquiries made by Sun reporters were 
simply answered by statements that a 
mutiny had been fomented by the three 
who had been executed, and that only by 
such prompt punishment had Com- 
mander Mackenzie, Lieutenant Ganse- 
voort, Purser Heiskel, Quartermaster 
Rogers, Surgeon Leecock, and Midship- 
men Hayes, Rogers, Thompson, and 
Tillotson been saved from contemplated 
murder, primarily instigated by Mid- 
shipman Philip Spencer. The sensation 
deepened when finally it became known 
that he had planned, through the mutiny 
and the murders, to convert the brig into 
a pirate vessel and scour the seas for 
prey. 

The officers of the ‘‘ Somers,’’ however, 
declined to talk freely about the affair, 
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because restrained by official and profes- 
sional etiquette, but some of the crew 
were communicative, so that little by lit- 
tle the details of the tragedy became 
known, and as more particulars became 
public popular excitement increased all 
over New York and adjacent cities. 
Those details almost immediately became 
matters of record through a court of in- 
quiry held on board the United States 
frigate ‘‘ North Carolina,” lying in our 
port. Not only was the tragedy thus 
conspicuous in public regard because of 
the relationship of the condemned mid- 
shipman to the cabinet officer, but also 
because Commander Mackenzie had al- 
ready been notable in literary circles as 
author of several books of travel, and 
also politically notable as being the 
brother of Congressman John Slidell, of 
New Orleans,—he who, twenty years 
later, while a Confederate commissioner, 
was captured on the steamer “ Trent” by 
Commodore Wilkes, and was the occa- 
sion of a serious diplomatic controversy 
between England and the Washington 
administration. 

The press of the whole Union, as the 
mails arrived, came to discuss the trag- 
edy, some newspapers maintaining that 
the execution of the alleged ringleaders 
of the alleged mutiny, without a hearing 
and on the ipse dizit of Commander Mac- 
kenzie, aided by the advice of his offi- 
cers, was a cowardly murder; while 
other editors upheld his action as the 
consequence of necessary discipline. The 
court of inquiry and subsequent court- 
martial were hastened by the demand 
not only of Commander Mackenzie, but 
also of Secretary Spencer, who became 
anxious to have the slayer of his son 
punished. 

The commander was the youngest son 
of John Slidell, Senior, who had long 
been an esteemed merchant and manu- 
facturer of this city, prominent in its 
society and in its politics, for he had 
been a Tammany Sachem. The com- 
mander, also well known in New York so- 
ciety, had five years before this ‘‘ Somers’’ 
tragedy taken the name of Mackenzie 
at the request of his mother’s brother, 
who made its adoption the condition of 
a large legacy to the commander, his 
favorite relative. 
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The ‘‘ Somers” had set out on a cruise 
around the West Indies in order to train 
for the navy a number of cadets, or, as 
they were then termed, naval appren- 
tices. The brig was of two hundred and 
sixty-six tons and the fleetest sailer in the 
navy. After leaving Norfolk with dis- 
patches for the frigate ‘“ Vandalia,” 
cruising off the western coast of Africa, 
Commander Mackenzie had made the 
Azores, touching at Madeira and next 
at Teneriffe; but, not encountering the 
frigate, he continued on to Liberia, 
where it was reported that the “ Van- 
dalia’’ had already sailed for home. He 
left the sealed dispatches with a consular 
agent and next directed his course to- 
wards St. Thomas, intending to there 
procure supplies. While nearing the 
West Indies on the night of November 
25 the purser’s steward, John W. Wales, 
was encountered by Midshpman Spencer 
on deck. In a mysterious manner Spen- 
cer asked Wales to get on top of the 
booms with him, as he had a matter of 
importance to communicate. No sooner 
were the two seated out of hearing from 
deck than, according to the extraordi- 
nary testimony of Wales, Midshipman 
Spencer abruptly opened conversation by 
asking, in a sepulchral voice,— 

‘‘ Are you afraid of death? Do you 
fear a dead man? Dare you kill any- 
body ?” 

Wales having answered negatively, 
Spencer asked’ Wales to raise his hand 
and swear to God he would never reveal 
what the midshipman would now tell 
him. Wales, stimulated by curiosity, 
took the oath which this boy of nineteen 
administered, and was then informed 
that Spencer was, as ringleader, leagued 
with twenty of the brig’s company to 
instigate a sham alarm and a fight some 
night at midwatch, seize the deck officer, 
throw him overboard, kill all the officers, 
and commence piracy. Spencer outlined 
the plan with great circumstantiality, 
and told how much money was already 
on board the brig, and how rich prizes 
would be soon captured. Spencer asked 
Wales to join. Wales, with mental 
reservations that had begun with his 
oath, promised to consider the proposition 
and to make his assent or dissent known 
the next day. 


*“‘Now, if meanwhile,” concluded 
Spencer, ‘‘ you blow on us,—and every 
movement of yours shall be watched,— 
your life will not be worth a minute’s 
purchase.”’ 

On the following morning Wales re- 
peated the story to his superior, the 
purser, who, in turn, told it to the first 
lieutenant. The latter immediately 
visited Commander Mackenzie and im- 
parted Wales’s story to him. When the 
commander heard it, to quote what he 
afterwards testified about the matter, ‘I 
regarded the story as monstrous and im- 
probable, and became under the impres- 
sion that Spencer had been reading 
piratical tales and was amusing himself 
with Wales.” 

Nevertheless, Mackenzie thought he 
would watch Spencer, and soon found 
him examining the charts and making 
minutes with a pencil. Next Spencer 
was found asking the sailing master the 
rate of the chronometer, while he seemed 
unusually chummy with the crew. Mac- 
kenzie concluded on the next day to 
examine Spencer himself. The latter 
immediately admitted the conversation 
with Wales, yet declared it was all a 
joke; but Mackenzie answered that he 
must make further inquiries, and in the 
mean time would arrest Spencer and 
place him in irons. That was imme- 
diately done, and on Spencer’s locker 
being searched a mysterious paper was 
discovered bearing the names of the offi- 
cers and crew spelled with the Greek 
alphabet under the headlines ‘‘ sure” and 
‘‘ doubtful,”’ and puzzlingly crossed with 
pen marks. That night there was a mys- 
terious and unaccountable falling of a 
topmast and some confusion among the 
sailors in clearing the wreckage. Mac- 
kenzie, taking this incident in connection 
with Spencer’s story, armed all the offi- 
cers and doubled guards. 

Samuel Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, 
and Elisha Small, ordinary seaman, had 
been noticed to hold furtive meetings 
with Spencer on several occasions, and 
from their actions as they passed Spen- 
cer, who was in irons in a corner of the 
quarter deck, Mackenzie was induced to 
arrest and fetter them. He next mus- 
tered the crew and apprentices, and made 
them an address, taking Wales’s dis- 
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covery as a text, and bidding them take 
warning if any were disposed to thoughts 
or intentions towards rescuing Spencer, 
Cromwell, and Small, or carrying ont 
mutinous designs. 

Officers on the next day reported to the 
commander that the crew acted discon- 
tentedly, and worked languidly, and that 
some of the ship’s company and appren- 
tices collected in groups and conversed 
in low and suspicious tones. When 
Spencer had been four days in irons, 
Mackenzie’s fears constantly increasing, 
he summoned his six officers in council, 
asking them to consult together and 
enlighten him with their opinion as to 
the best course to be pursued. They met 
—all quite young and inexperienced— 
and found the three under arrest ‘to 
have been guilty of a full and deter- 
mined intention to commit a mutiny on 
this vessel of a most atrocious character.’ 
They recommended (although no overt 
act had been committed) that the pris- 
oners be put to death. Not one of the 
alleged mutineers was brought before the 
council or allowed to make any explana- 
tion or be heard in his defense. 

Commander Mackenzie’s plea when 
concurring in the opinion of his subal- 
terns was, ‘In the necessities of my po- 
sition I found my law, and in those I must 
trust to find my justification.’’ He lost 
no time in carrying out the sentence of 
death, and all hands were piped to pun- 
ishment. He at once informed Spencer 
of the decision and his fate, and, indeed, 
had not the face of the doomed youth been 
turned aft, from his position he could 
have seen the whips preparing at the main 
yard arms, which were known prepara- 
tions for a hanging on board a naval ves- 
sel. The young midshipman was told 
that ten minutes would be allowed to him 
and to Cromwell and Small to dictate any 
dying message to their families, and to 
make their peace with heaven. Describ- 
ing the occurrences Mackenzie said,— 

‘“« Theintimation overcame Spencer en- 
tirely. He sank, with tears, upon his 
knees, and said, ‘I am not fit to die.’ I 
then repeated to him from the catechism, 
and begged him as an officer to set to the 
men he had corrupted and seduced the 
example of dying with decorum. That 
immediately restored him to entire self- 
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possession. He engaged in prayer, and 
I went and made similar communications 
to the other two. Cromwell fell upon his 
knees, completely unmanned, protested 
his innocence, and invoked the name of 
his wife. Spencer had already said to 
me, ‘As these are my last words I have 
to say, I trust they will be believed : 
Cromwell is innocent.’ Small, on know- 
ing his fate, said, ‘I have nobody to care 
for me but my poor old mother, and I 
would rather she would never know the 
manner in which I died.’ Returning to 
Spencer, he said to me, ‘ Have you not 
formed an exaggerated estimate of the 
extent of the conspiracy?’ I answered 
in the negative. He then wished to be shot 
instead of being disgracefully hanged. 
I told him this could not be. I extended 
his time to the end of thehour. Heasked 
for a Bible and prayer-book, which were 
brought. In one he read a bit, and 
kneeling, repeated from the other the 
prayer for thedying. He dictated to me 
a message to his father, which I wrote 
down. He added, ‘ Ah, this will kill my 
mother,’ The prisoners were now un- 
ironed, and under armed guard conducted 
to the gangway, where the nooses hung. 
They asked to have their faces covered, 
and bags were drawn overthem. I di- 
rected that all the crew and apprentices 
should man the rope that was to swing 
them into eternity.’’ 

The commander gave the word, but 
before it was heard Cromwell had ad- 
dressed his executioners, and said, ‘‘ Tell 
my wife and Lieutenant Morris that I die 
an innocent man.’’ Small also addressed 
them, urging them to always do their 
duty to the country. The flag was then 
hoisted to the peak, the signal gun fired, 
and in a few minutes all three had been 
choked to death after some struggles. 
The commander now called, ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the old flag,’’ which were given, 
and then, ‘“‘ Three. cheers for God Al- 
mighty,” which were also given. 

Spencer’s body was put into a rude box 
duly weighted and the other two were 
wrapped in their weighted hammocks, 
and all were dropped over the side, while 
with prayer-books distributed to the crew 
Mackenzie read the burial service for the 
dead. Referring to this afterwards, Mac- 
kenzie said, ‘I could not but humbly 
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hope that Divine sanction would not be 
wanting to the deed of that day.’”’ 

Others of the crew were now put in 
irons, those who had been suspected of 
insubordination and secret intercourse 
with the executed men, and in irons were 
brought into the port of New York, but 
discharged by order of the Secretary of 
the Navy. The latter ordered a court 
of inquiry at once, with Commodore 
Stewart—Old Ironsides and grandfather 
of Charles S. Parnell—as presiding offi- 
cer, and Ogden Hoffman—the most em- 
inent criminal lawyer of the then great 
bar of this city—as judge-advocate. 

The daily newspapers took sides imme- 
diately on the issues. The Courier and 
Inquirer, edited by James Watson Webb, 
strongly justified Mackenzie’s action, and 
Mr. Bennett, in his Herald, as strongly 
condemned it, asking why the accused 
had not been brought before the council 
of officers for defense, and why could not 
the prisoners have been kept in irons and 
brought to New York for trial. Com- 
mander Mackenzie was even arraigned 
for cowardice by the editor of the ad- 
ministration paper at Washington, the 
Madisonian. The Journal of Commerce 
commented: in a non-committal way. 
The Sun gave the facts, but made little 
comment, except to draw attention to 
absence of overt acts. Mr. Greeley, in the 
Tribune, took a judicial view. Charles 
King, afterwards president of Columbia 
College, in his evening paper, the Amer- 
ican, supported Mackenzie. The doings 
and sayings of the court of inquiry were 
printed at length daily,and while its sit- 
tings continued scarcely any other topic 
than the hanging was discussed. Public 
interest deepened when a court-martial 
immediately followed. Its judge-advo- 
cate was a Baltimore lawyer of no great 
prominence who evidently sympathized 
with Mackenzie, as had Judge-Advocate 
Ogden Hoffman, who, like the great 
English Erskine, having been a midship- 
man before coming to the bar, was a 
stickler for naval discipline. Counsel 
employed by the Small and Cromwell 
families to assist the judge-advocate 
were not allowed to take part in the pro- 
ceedings,--among them Charles O’Conor, 
—although Mackenzie had such eminent 
defenders as John Duer, George Griffin, 
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and Theodore Sedgwick. The proceed- 
ings of the court-martial, as printed, 
consume two hundred and fifty-nine 
printed pages in double columns. Its 
finding by majority vote of a verdict of 
not guilty was acrimoniously attacked in 
a review in pamphlet form of seventy 
pages by the novelist James Fenimore 
Cooper, who concluded that Mackenzie’s 
act, ‘if not one of basest cowardice, was 
of lamentable deficiency of judgment,”’ 
and with that view a large majority of 
the American people coincided. 

The tragedy proved a death-blow to 
Midshipman Spencer’s estimable mother, 
and it broke the heart of the father, who 
soon gave up political life. It embittered 
the last few years of the ‘‘ Somers’s’’ com- 
mander, who died not long afterwards at 
his country home in Tarrytown. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Upshur, who confirmed 
the acquittal—-which was voted by eight 
to four members for guilty— was not long 
afterwards killed by the explosion of a 
trial gun on the frigate ‘‘ Princeton.” 


Bertholde, the Dwarf. 


HIS SHREWD ANSWERS AT THE COURT OF 
ALBOIN, KING OF THE LOMBARDS. 


Mary SHEARS ROBERTS, in her series 
of ‘* Historic Dwarfs,” contributes an ar- 
ticle on Bertholde to St. Nicholas. Ber- 
tholde was an Italian, and one day he 
made his way to the palace of Alboin, 
king of the Lombards, at Verona, and 
boldly seated himself in an empty chair 
next the throne. 

The courtiers were as much surprised 
at his audacity as they were amazed at 
his grotesque appearance; but the Lom- 
bard chieftain smiled grimly upon the 
intruder, and inquired of him “‘ what he 
was, where he was born, and in what 
country ?’’ 

‘““T am a man,” replied the dwarf, 
whereupon the attendants went off into 
fits of laughter. ‘I was born when I 
came into the world, and the world itself 
is my country.” 

King and courtiers now began to real- 
ize that they had a shrewd little imp be- 
fore them, and they commenced to ply 
him with questions of all kinds. The 
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asking of conundrums was a sort of trial 
of wit to which sovereigns were much 
given at this period of history. 

‘‘ What thing is that which flies the 
swiftest ?”’ asked one. 

“Thought,’’replied Bertholde, prompt- 
ly. 

‘«What is the gulf that is never filled?” 

“The avarice of the miser,’’ was the 
ready answer of the quick-witted dwarf. 

‘‘ What trait is the most hateful in 
young people ?”’ 

“ Self-conceit, because it makes them 
unteachable.’’ 

‘* How will you catch a hare running?” 
inquired the king. 

‘¢T’ll stay till I find her on the spit.” 

“How would you bring water in a 
sieve?” 

“ I'd wait till it was frozen,’’ answered 
the dwarf, readily. 

The king was delighted. ‘For so 
clever a rejoinder,’’ he said, ‘‘ you shall 
have from me anything you may desire.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Bertholde, with a 
mocking laugh. ‘TI shall have nothing 
of the sort. You cannot give me what 
you do not possess. I am in search of 
happiness, of which you have not a par- 
ticle. So how can you give me any ?”’ 

‘‘ How!’ exclaimed the king. “Am 
I not happy on so elevated a throne?” 

‘Yes, you are, if the happiness of a 
man consists in the height of his seat.” 

Then Alboin referred to his kingly 
power and dignity ,and the dwarf retorted 
with another mocking laugh ; and when 
the king called attention to the nobles 
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and courtiers about him, Bertholde, with 
a sneer, remarked, ‘‘ Oh, yes, they clus- 
ter round your throne; so do hungry ants 
round a crab-apple, and with the same 
purpose,—to devour it.” 

‘« Well said,” spake the king, keeping 
his temper; ‘but all this does not pre- 
vent me from shining among them, as the 
sun among the stars.’’ 

‘‘True; but tell me, shining Sun, how 
many eclipses you are obliged to suffer in 
a year? For the continual flattering of 
these men must now and then darken 
your understanding.”’ 

‘For this reason you would not bea 
courtier?” inquired his Majesty, whose 
fingers began to play upon his sword in 
a threatening manner. 

‘* Miserable as I am, I should be sorry 
to be placed in the rank of slaves,’’ re- 
plied the dwarf. ‘Besides, I have not 
the necessary qualities to succeed in this 
fine employment.” 

“What, then, do you seek at my 
court?” asked the king, in an angry 
tone. 

‘Something I have not been able to 
find there,’”” answered Bertholde. ‘‘I 
was told that a king was as much above 
common men as a tower is above com- 
mon houses; I find, as I suspected, that 
sovereigns are honored more than they 
deserve.”’ 

This was a little too much. The king 
lost his patience, and commanded the 
dwarf jester to leave the palace imme- 
diately, or he would have him whipped 
out of court. 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1896 . $25,910,904.83 
Liabilities. . . . . . . 23,824,9556.92 
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All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Awnnvat Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 

entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 


cation to the Company’s Office. 
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Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
Or torpid liver slowly act, 


) When appetite doth from thee flee, 


And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 
From Paris turn thy face away ; 


On Allier’s bank forget thy doctors ; 


Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to-day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you're ill, drink Vichy and get well. — 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
152 & 154 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOTCHKISS,. DRIGGS-SCHROEDER, 
FLETCHER, DASHIELL, 


Rapld-FIFING Guns 


FOR NAVAL, COAST, FIELD, AND MOUNTAIN 
SERVICE. 


ALSO OF 


Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon, 


Accles Machine Guns, 
Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR EQUIPMENT 


OF NAVAL VESSELS, LAND FORCES, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Gun Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Projectile Factory, Lynn, Mass. 


OFFICE, 702 177! STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


THE ABSORPTION TREATMENT 
A SUCCESS. 


NO MORE WAITING TO BE BLIND. 


HE New York Observer says: ‘In the ab- 
sorption treatment we find the most suc- 
cessful and humane method of treating 
diseased eyes or weakened vision ever 
devised. It is a boon to suffering humanity, 
hundreds having been successfully treated at the 
Bemis Sanitarium for diseases of the eyes often 
said to be incurable, without the knife or risk; 
and as the treatment assists Nature to do its 
own work without the use of drugs, the patients 
feel that a new lease of life as well as eyesight 
has been given them. Among the grateful 
patients we find the Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., 
of New Orleans, La., well known to our readers. 
Dr. Palmer, some two years ago, noticed his 
eyesight failing, and consulted Dr. Knapp, of 
New York, and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who 
diagnosed the case as atrophy. After being 
under treatment one year, they pronounced his 
case hopeless, and further treatment was aban- 
doned. On July 24th, 1896, one eye being nearly 
sightless and the other failing, he consulted E. 
H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, of the Glens Falls, 
N. Y., Sanitarium, remarking that he had ‘ noth- 
ing to lose and a great deal to gain,’ as cataracts 
were forming which would make blindness sure, 
and the little sight left was only available with 
the aid of a strong magnifying-glass. On Sept. 
7th, six weeks after commencing the absorption 
treatment, the strong lens had been laid aside, 
and the glasses discarded years ago now enable 
him to read again, to the great surprise of him- 
self and friends.”’ 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
Dr. Palmer to an investigator regarding the 
above treatment. ‘‘ Almost by every mail I re- 
ceive letters of inquiry as to my experience of 
the treatment of myeyes. His theory is rational, 
based upon the self-restoring power of nature 
herself. Medicine cures only by rousing a pec- 
cant organ to the performance of its duty, when 
disease is thrown off and the patient recovers. 
The eye, he thinks, should form no exception. 
His aim therefore is to stimulate the eye, pro- 
mote its secretions and increase the circulation 
thus revitalizing the eye and enabling it to fulfil 
its functions, it throws off all the troubles and 
repairs its own waste. His method is simple, 
safe, in no way unpleasant, without disfigure- 
ment.”’ 

In order to bring before the public the advan- 
tages of the absorption treatment, which does 
away with ail risk in treating the eyes, and 
furnishes a home treatment which can be safely 
used at the patient’s home when it is impossible 
to visit the Sanitarium, we would state thata 
valuable pamphlet will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress free, and should be read in every family, 
as it gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured. The rapid 
increase in the number of persons -who are be- 
coming blind and relying upon artificial aids to 
see demands a treatment which will reach the 
cause. 
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rA Perfect Instrument 


Furnishes Music for Your Every Mood 
At the Cost of Ordinary Sheet Music 


For the Home For EVERY place where 
For the Summer Hotel music lends a charm. 
For Private Parties PLAYS THOUSANDS OF 
For the Yacht SELECTIONS. 

Grand and light operas, hymns, songs, dances—all the music 
worth having—and plays it with more power, brilliancy and expres- 
sion than any other Music Box made. 

Round indestructible metal tune sheets. Corrugated protected 
edge; will not rust or corrode; last forever. Price of tunes from 35e. 


ito GOc. So siiuple a child can manage it. Every instrument 


j guaranteed. $14—$25—845—870-—$90 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
M, C.PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 
Factories: Switzerland and Jersey City. 
JOBBERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


Are the Standard 
of today—Munéger’s art 
has made them so. 


Single Wheels, $roo. 
Tandems, $150. 

We also make good 

—ee oa $ 755 see 

50, $40. atalogue 

free, full of instruc- 

tive facts. : 

WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 
17 Murray St., New York 


FACTORIES : 
Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass. 
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Road Riding 


OVER ROUGH NEW 
ENGLAND ROADS 
AND NOT A SIGN 
OF GIVE OUT OR 
WEAKNESS IN ANY 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


Baltimore and Ohio @ 
Railroad 


—BETWEEN—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, Including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers, 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


a isso NON Yank, Cincinnal 
omg Si, Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Palace Sleeping 
Cars 


iy ; Running Through witb- 
out Change. 


{ > ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 
~~ G BETWEEN THE EAST 
7 a : AND WEST 


fs hi oy” RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


ne PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 

i Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 

105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 15th and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


WM. GREENE, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Dorflinger’s 
American —_ 
Cut Olass | Club Flags, Monograms and 


Initials Engraved or Etched. 


Sets of Glassware Made Spec- 
Speci al A tten tion ially for Cabinets and Racks. 
} & 


Given to the Fitting 
C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


Out of Yachts. 915 Broadway (near 2st St.) 
NEW YORK 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD ee OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E , and stubs 1008, 1043, ont thers. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, Foto and 1889, and Chicago, 


When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRYS 


Always the best. 
For sale everywhere, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., = 
Detroit. Mich. Tea and Coffee Pots that pour 17 the lid with- 
out lifting or ti ping. cutie, cone belief. 
Practical and r pamphlet. 
te ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Phila., Pa 
This is a good thing—Ed, 


| Blair's Pills 


Great English Remedy for aC-s et y 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM. Ra il ht 
Dru J 


mi 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. a 
gists, or 224 William St.. New York.9 
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NARROW TREAD 


fpecial Racycle. (Narrow Tread) Color Carmine 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO 
BUY A... 


Model No, 3. Roadster, $100.00, 


¥ 
26 RADICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN 
1897 MODELS. 


3 models, Single Roadsters . $100.00 
2 models, Tandems. . . . 150.00 
1 model, extremely narrow 
tread (35 in. tread) . 100.00 
1 model, Racer... . 4 %26ie 
1 model, Gentleman’s . . . 75.00 
1modéel,iady’s: =... . JS5.ae 
Easiest running wheels in the world. 
Bar none! 


¥ 


Special Racycle. (Narrow Tread.) Color Carmine. 


S 


Our Crank Hanger Does It! 


31.3 per cent. less pressure 
on the bearings than in any Bicycle 
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onearth. Direct pull on shaft. Balls 
in the hubs of cranks. Chain between 


bearings. Send for Catalogue. Model No. 5. Ladies’. $100.00. 


‘The MiamiCyclesMfg.Co. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 323 Wabash Avenue. 


EASTERN BRANCH: Downing Building. 106 & | 
108 Fulton Street, New York. } MIDDLETOWN, O. 
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A strong skin will stand strong soap with } 


strong scents, but delicate skins require deli- 
cate soaps with delicate Perfumes. Why har- } 
den, wrinkle, and wither the face with the 3 
first soap offered in the store? 


VINOLIA 


-»» SOAP 


agrees with the most delicate, sensitive, irrita- 3 
ble skins, and is exquisitely perfumed with the 
choicest of scents. It has received the high- j 
est scientific award in the world. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP - -. - 15 cts. a tablet. 
TOILET (otto) VINOLIA SOAP - - 35 cts. a tablet. 


Sold by all druggists, including the following : 


Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y. Bolton Drug Co., Brooklyn. E, P. Mertz, Washington. 
W. Wilson, Broadway, N. Y. Metcalf & Co., Boston, M, W. Alexander, St. Louis. 
W. B. Riker & Sons, Sixth Ave,, | Melvin & Badger, Boston. T. 8. Tachiffely, Washington, D.0. 4 
N.Y. Auditorium Pharmacy, Chicago. @. W. Sloan, Indianapolis. 3 
Hegeman & Co., Broadway, N.Y. | G. B. Evans, Philadelphia. T. E. Thrig, 5th Ave., Pittsburg. 


The CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. (Sole Agents, U.S. A.), 
15 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





after they are dead, 

Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference: 
it is within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their | --_> 

i : . In the acute or inflammatory 
children's children, through | form, by using LAVILLE’S 
suitable insurance on your | LIQUOR relief is soon ob- 
life, Not as costly or as tained and all the accom- 
troublesome as th @ aver- panying suffering will disap- 
‘i pear. And by persistent use 
age of other investments. of LAWILLE’S PILLS the 
Full information free. recurring attacks of this mal- 


ADDRESS ady can be prevented. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, | Settee book string tut tntormption.. drow 


For — by E. FOUGERA & CO., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | ruggists. — 26-80 N. William St., New York. 


Women’s 
Shirt Waists 


—a rare bar 


°Y having de- 
74 tachable col- 
lar and laun- 
dered or soft 
turn- back 

cuffs, at 


¥ 

back, pleated front ‘and are finished 
and laundered. perf . There 
are over a hundred styles and col- 
orings in dots, figures and stripes. 
Each waist is worth fully 85 cents. 
The above price+60 cents—covers 
cost of mailing. Sefid bust measure 
when ordering. 


Strawbridge 
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